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JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


THE subject of our present memoir is the eldest son of a 
Moravian clergyman, and was born November 4th, 1771, at 
irvine, a small sea-port in Ayrshire, North Britain. About the 
year 1776, his family removed to Ireland, residing for a short 
period at Gracehill, in the County of Antrim. His parents 
having devoted themselves to the Missionary service of the 
United Brethren, of Moravians, in the West Indies, he was soon 
after removed to Filnick, one of their seminaries, in Yorkshire. 
Here he remained ten years, during which period he lost hoth 
his parents, who fell victims to the malignity of the climate, 
the one in the Island of Barbadoes, and the otherin Tobago. In 
this secluded seminary, he obtained a knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
German, and French; but was shut out from all intercourse 
with the world, as if he had been immured in a cloister; whilst 
80 monotonous a course of life was ill calculated to awaken his 
genius, or to give energy to his character. Here, however, he 
imbibed those principles, and that meek benevolence of charac- 
ter, for which his future life was to be so much distinguished. 
The peculiar sentiments and tone of piety, prevalent among 
these primitive people, seem to have well accorded with the natu- 
ral feelings of the poet, whose first juvenile effort appears to 
have been formed on the model of the hymns used by the Mora- 
vians. At ten years of age, he had filled a little volume with 
sacred poems of his own composing. It is to be regretted that 
the mistaken piety of this religious society should have removed 
from his knowledge those better models of true poetic taste, 


talent, and feeling, which are to be found in the writings of 
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Shakespeare, Milton, Spencer, and others of our English poets. 
They would have imparted to him a juster taste, and a more 
correct style; and prevented that monotonous uniformity, which, 
with all their beauty and sweetness, is sometimes discoverable 
in the writings of our poet. Notwithstanding, however, all the 
disadvantages of an injudicious education, it speaks highly to 
his praise that he has evinced so much natural talent; and, by 
his own industry, brought, subsequently, within his reach, ali 
the aid of a more enlarged acquaintance with our best writers. 
At twelve years of age, he had completed two volumes more of 
MS. poetry, which were succeeded, before he was fourteen, by 
a mock heroic poem, in three books. His ardent mind, gaining 
strength and confidence by each successive effort, now conceived 
the idea of a poem, whose subject was every way worthy the 
most splendid talents, and the most sanguine imagination. In 
the wars of Alfred the Great, he found a theme suited to the 
ardour of his glowing and enthusiastic conception of the subject. 
Like many other schemes, however, Alfred was neyer matured, 
though he persevered in it till he had completed two books; 
containing about twenty Pindaric odes. The peculiar bent of his 
genius having thus disclosed itself, it became evident to the 
conductors of the establishment at Fulnick, that they must 
abandon their long-cherished hope of seeing him a minister; he 
was, therefore, placed, with a view to an apprenticeship, with a 
very worthy man, of the same religious persuasion, who kept a 
retail shop, at Mirfield, near Wakefield, 

He was treated with the greatest tenderness, whilst he re- 
mained in this situation: but the business making only a smal 
demand on his time, he indulged in day-dreams, in which he 
saw the world and its honours depicted in vivid colours; that 
world into which, in reality, he had, as yet, scarcely advanced 
a single step. 

With his mind continually brooding on one point, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at, that after he had been at Mirfield about a 
year, and as he was not an articled apprentice, knowing that be 
could not be forced back contrary to his own wishes; and at 
an age when remote consequences are not taken into calculation, 
or obvious probabilities into contemplation, he determined to 
quit his situation; and, with the clothes on his back, a single 
change of linen, and three shillings and sixpence in his pocket, 
he carried his design into effect; leaving behind him a letter ty 
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his employer, in which he detailed the uneasiness of his mind, 
and gave a promise that he should be heard from again, in a 
few days. “ Thus,” to use his own words to a friend, “at the 
age of sixteen, set out James Montgomery, to begin the world.” 
As he advanced towards the busy scene, he found that the pic- 
ture conceived by his imagination, was far from being correct 
in its outline, and was much overcharged with colour; in short, 
he found the world very unlike what he had figured to himself 
at Fulnick, and from what he had conceived from the almost- 
as-distant and indistinct view he had of it from Mirfield. 

The great object of his wishes was, to proceed, at once, to 
London; for it was there his heated imagination had depicted 
the honours and the riches which awaited him; but to go thither 
was impossible; and on the fourth day, he engaged himself in 
a situation similar to that which he had left, at Wash, near 
Rotherham; from whence he fulfilled his promise of writing 
to his former protector, from whom he demanded such a charac- 
ter as would recommend him to the confidence of his new em- 
ployer. This he boldly asked, for his service had been faithful, 
and not even the slightest spot had ever stained his moral cha- 
racter. The good man laid this letter before the Moravian 
council of ministers, at Fulnick, when they met to regulate the 
affairs of the society. They respected Montgomery, for his 
genius did them honour; and he was beloved by them, for he 
was amiable, though he had disappointed their hopes; they there- 
fore agreed to write any testimony which he might require, “ if 
he obstinately persisted in his resolutions to leave them.” They, 
however, instructed his late master to make him any offers he 
might find equal to the task of inducing him to return to the fold 
he had left. The worthy mediator then repaired to the young 
man at Rotherham. The meeting was affecting; for both par- 
ties had feeling hearts. The elder, though he had deplored the 
frowardness of his young friend, loved him for his amiable and 
ingenuous simplicity, and for the very genius which had removed 
him from the influence of sober counsels; and the runaway 
loved and venerated the elder for the goodness of his heart, and 
the parent-like kindness he had always shewn him. They met 
in the inn-yard, and forgetting there were any spectators of the 
scene, impelled by benevolent tenderness on the one hand, and 
by respectful and grateful affection on the other, they rushed at 
once into each other’s arms, and burst into tears. It required all 
the resolution of the youthful votary of ambition and the muses, 
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to resist the kindness of the intreaties, and the flattering offers 
which were made him to return, He, however, did resist them; 
and though his firmness gave pain to his old friend, it did not 
make him less kind. He supplied his immediate wants, sent 
him the clothes, &c. he had left at Mirfield; and, not content 
with giving him a written testimonial of the estimation in which 
he held him, he called personally on his protege’s new employer, 
to recommend him to his confidence and protection. Mr. Mont- 
gomery remained at Wash only twelve months, which time was 
passed in the fulfilment of his engagement, in cherishing a me- 
Jancholy which resulted from the peculiarity of his cloistered, 
and, perhaps, too strictly religious education, and in cultivation 
of those talents which have since benefitted the world. 

On leaving Wash, he obtained a situation with Mr. Harrison, a 
bookseller, in Paternoster-Row. Here our poet’s hopes of im- 
mortality and fame were sadly disappointed, by his master’s 
declining to publish a volume of poems he had prepared for the 
press. Successive disappointments induced his return to his last 
situation in Yorkshire, where his employer received him with 
all the affection of a father. It was this master, we are in- 
formed, who, many years afterwards, in the must calamitous 
period of Montgomery’s life, sought him out in the midst of his 
misfortunes, not for the purpose of offering him consolation, 
only, but of serving him, substantially, by every means in his 
power. The interview which took place between the old man 
and his former servant, the evening previous to the trial, at Don- 
caster, will ever live in the remembrance of him who can forget 
an injury, but not a kindness. No father could have evinced a 
greater affection for a darling son; the tears he shed were ho- 
nourable to his feelings, and were the best testimony to the con- 
duct and integrity ef James Montgomery. 

In 1792, he removed to Sheffield, and engaged himself with 
Mr. Gales, the publisber of the Sheffield Register. Here he so 
gained the affection of this gentleman and his family; that to 
their solicitous tenderness, during a long and painful illness ip 
1794, he was indebted for the recovery of his health, Mr. Gales 
having withdrawn from England, to avoid a political prosecution, 
the editorial management of the paper was transferred to Mr. 
Montgomery, the title of which he changed for that of the 
“Iris.” Notwithstanding all his care to avoid the fate of his 
predecessor, he .was prosecuted as the publisher of a song; 
written by a clergyman in Ireland, in commemoration of the 
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demolition of the Bastile, in 1789, and sung at Belfast, on the 
14th of July, 1792, on the anniversary of that event. Being 
tried at Wakefield, at the January Quarter Sessions, 1795, he 
was found guilty of publishing the obnoxious song, and sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment in York Castle, and to pay 
a fine of £20 to the king. The public voice, as well as that of 
private friendship, was not backward in its expression of its 
sentiments and feelings on this occasion. He was, on his return 
from confinement, welcomed home by all parties as the victim 
of an unmerited and unjust prosecution. 

On his liberation, Mr, Montgomery left the path of speculative 
politics, for the more attractive one of essay writing; he accor- 
dingly commenced, in the Iris, a series of papers, called “ The 
Whisperer ;” and notwithstanding the disadvantages which al- 
ways accompany the hurried productions of periodical literature, 
they were not destitute of literary merit, 

We have now to record a more severe visitation, which our 
author experienced, soon after, from an unintentional violation of 
the law, in an account which he published, concerning a riot at 
Sheffield, in which two men were killed by the military. A bill 
of indictment having been preferred against him, by a neighbour- 
ing magistrate, he was tried at Doncaster Sessions, found guilty 
of publishing a libel, and sentenced to pay a fine of £30, and to 
suffer imprisonment in York Castle, for six months. Times 
of great political agitation are generally unfavourable to the 
interests of moderation, or truth. They render men’s minds 
indisposed, and unfitted fur the fair, unprejudiced consideration 
of facts and opinions; and, by the distortion which they produce 
in the representation of things, render it impossible to arrive at 
just conclusions concerning them. Thus was it on the present 
occasion; the prosecutor, no doubt, conscientiously believed, at 
the time, in the dangerous tendency of the account in the Iris ; 
but when the fears of the moment had subsided, and reason be- 
came calmed, he felt the severity, if not the injustice, of the 
sentence; and after Montgomery’s return from York Castle, 
treated him with marked kindness and attention, promoted his 
interest in every possible way, and seemed even to take pleasure 
in shewing him marks of respect in public. 

In York Castle, he bore up his spirits, with the consciousness 
that his sufferings were unmerited; and filled up his time by 
corresponding with his friends, and by seizing the opportunity 


which secluded leisure afforded him, to new-string his lyre: 
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“ His chosen treasure, 
Solace of his bleeding heart.” 


He now composed the poems which were published in 1797, 
under the title of “ Prison Amusements ;” and also revised a 
work, replete with wit, which, though printed for private distri- 
bution, has never yet been published. On his liberation, he 
retired to Scarborough, to recruit his health; after which, with 
improved health and spirits, he returned to Sheffield, to the 
duties of his occupation. 

In the following spring, he published his “Prison Amuse- 
ments ;” and in 1798, a volume of Essays, drawn from the pages 
of the ‘ Iris,” under the title of “ The Whisperer.” These 
works, the production of an obscure, unknown, and persecuted 
individual, were no sooner published than they received the pa- 
tronage of the public, and the approbation of the critics, Of 
these, a celebrated review thus speaks: ‘* The whole volume 
displays a mind overflowing with feelings; but, in the highest 
degree, pure and pious. Throughout the whole, the ardour and 
the strength of genius appear; that talismanic power, which 
ennobles and beautifies whatever it touches.” Upon a subse- 
quent occasion, our critic observes of the author’s later writings, 
that “ If the reader has ears to hear, and understanding to per- 
ceive, and heart to recognize, what is beautiful in thought, feel- 
ing, and expression, he will find it here.” 

The “ Wanderer of Switzerland,” in 1806, and “ The West 
Indies,” in 1809, completely established the reputation of our 
author, as one of the sweetest of England’s poets. In 1812, he 
published his “ World before the Flood,” which obtained for him 
an increased fame and character in the literary world. Nor have 
his subsequent productions, down to the “ Pelican Island,” of 
which we have, so lately, and so warmly spoken, in any respect, 
diminished his reputation. As the editor of a public paper, impar- 
tiatity and independence have marked his progress. He is the 
alvocate of no party; but looks at every question, as it arises, 
without reference to those by whom it is supported, or with 
whom it originates. He has now, indeed, retired from the field 
of political discussion, to the enjoyment of that retirement so 
suited to his pursuits, and which he is so well fitted to adorn. 
Here, we trust, he may oft re-string his harp, to the sweetest 
of her accustomed strains; and thus improve, as well as delight, 
the lovers of poesy and song. D. D. 
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MARIANNE. 


About twelve months ago, I took a journey into the north of 
England, and found myself a fellow-passenger in the stage with 
an elderly gentleman and two little girls, of the respective ages 
of four, and seven, years. They were both interesting children; 
the younger particularly so, from recent illness. Neither of 
them evinced any of the vivacity natural to their age, and | 
observed tears start to the eyes of the elder, as her little sister 
mournfully, and (as it seemed,) almost unconsciously, pro- 
nounced the name ‘“ Marianne.” I endeavoured to gain their 
attention, and gradually succeeded in restoring them to some 
degree of cheerfulness. Their venerable conductor appeared 
gratified by the interest which I evinced for them; and, in the 
course of conversation, I learned from him that they were 
orphans, and that he was about to place them at a respectable 
seminary in the town of D—, whither I was also bound. I was 
well acquainted with the lady who conducted the establish- 
ment, and from her I subsequently learned the following par- 
ticulars, 

The mother of these little unfortunates was a lovely and ac- 
complished girl, who was reduced from affluence to poverty, by 
the untimely decease of both her parents; and was, therefore, 
obliged to accept a situation as private governess, in a family of 
rank. A highly-cultivated mind, and a warm and generous 
heart, seen through the medium of manners the most polished, 
discreet, and cheerful, were her passports to universal esteem 
and admiration. Alas! that such a being should have fallen a 
prey to the destroyer! 

Among the many guests who frequented the table of Sir John 
L—, there was not one more generally beloved and admired, 
than the elegant and'scientific Mr. R. He was the descendant 
of an ancient family; but without fortune; at least, without 
wealth. A competency, indeed, be did possess; and his high 
talents might have rendered him more than independant, had he 
possessed energy of character, or integrity of virtue and heart. 
He, however, was conscious of his own personal, as well as 
mental, advantages; and had long since determined, that a splen- 
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did matrimonial alliance would be the more easy and desirable 
mode of augmenting his fortune. Many a speculation had he 
formed on this subject; but never yet had he found an object, 
in which his ambition and his affection could both centre. While 
he remained thus undecided, the lovely Marianne was received 
into the establishment of Lady L. and his intimacy with the 
family, gave him frequent opportunities of seeing her, It was 
now that he felt emotions to which he had hitherto been a 
stranger: never had he beheld so perfect, so beautiful an union 
of refined intellect and graceful expression. 

For a time, the dreams of ambition were forgotten, and he 
indulged in the rapturous contemplation of connubial felicity 
without grandeur, 

In this frame of mind, he sought and won her heart, Her- 
self generous and enthusiastic, she ideally recognized the same 
qualities in him, and dwelt delightedly on the prospect which 
hope deceptively presented to her imagination. 

In the meantime, Mr. R. was often rallied by his young 
companions, on his devotion at the shrine of Cupid; and many 
of them failed not to hint that they had never thought the 
“ Blind Boy” would conquer him, without the assistance of 
Plutus. Their railing, though innocently intended, made a 
most unfavourable impression on the mind of Mr. R.; aut- 
bition resumed her sway, and triumphed over reason; but pas- 
~ sion remained unsubdued, and he diabolically determined to 
attempt the ruin of that virtue, on which his own hopes of 
happiness had once reposed so sweetly. With this view, he told 
the unsuspecting Marianne, that his father, who lived retiredly 
in Scotland, had required his immediate presence there; that 
probably, his stay would be very protracted, and that it was 
uncertain when they might meet again; he therefore conjured 
her, as she valued the happiness of both, to consent to a private 
union; and, he added, that although he knew it would be fruit- 
Jess to seek his father’s approval before their marriage, yet he 
felt assured that he would not resent such an event after it had 
taken place. Distracted by the fear of losing him for ever, she 
consented to place herself in his power; and he repaid her 
imprudent confidence with the deepest villany. 

A well-invented tale of disappointment, by his clerical friend, 
extorted her consent to a procrastination of the marriage cere- 
mony; and, in the interim, she fell a prey to his seducing wiles. 
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Completely in the power of the man who had thus humbled 
her; without friends, without fortune; stil] madly doating on 
her betrayer; and having but one slight hold for comfort, in 
his repeated promises of marriage; she continued a captive in 
his toils. Years passed on, and she became the mother of two 
lovely girls.. Mr. R. still professed affection, and still promised 
marriage, when the death of his father should make him master 
of his own actions. He appeared to doat on the children; and 
their hapless mother, though almost heart-broken by the bitter- 
ness of reflection, yet, for their sakes, forbore to upbraid him. 
At length the death.of Mr. R., senior, was announced in the 
public prints. What were the feelings of Marianne, when the 
paragraph met her eye? “ Oh!” said she, looking on her sleep- 
ing infants, “but for your dear sakes, my unfortunate babes! 
I never could have sustained the burthen of life so long; and, 
but for your future welfare, I would never accept the tardy jus- 
tice of your father.—But, what!” added she, clasping her hands, 
“ what, if he should, even now, withhold it!” ‘There was agony 
in the thought; and bitter were the tears which followed its 
expression. Weeks, months passed on, and no tidings of Mr. 
R. reached her; his last remittance was nearly exhausted; and, 
in addition to her many sorrows, both her dear children were 
attacked by the measles. Distressed beyond measure, yet re- 
luctant to obtrude her distresses on an ahwilling ear, she re- 
solved to wait a little longer, ere she made them known. 
But the imminent danger of her younger child determined 
her to write; and she was seated for. that purpose, when a visitor 
was announced. She rose to receive an elderly gentleman, who, 


with much tenderness of manner, enquired for the health of 


herself and children. Tears were the only reply which she was, 
at first, able to give; and when she recovered sufficiently to 
communicate the dangerous state of the Jittle Louisa, her kind 
auditor wept too. | 

“1 come,” said he, *‘from Mr. R., I am his maternal uncle; 
he has confessed all to me; and deeply, truly do I commiserate 
your situation.” He paused as if to collect his spirits, and then 
proceeded, with the most benevolent caution, to make her aware 
that she had, from the first, been deceived as to the disposition 
of the late Mr. R. who had ever been distinguished by a love of 
retirement, and a total contempt of fashionable splendour. He 
had early married an amiable, but portionless woman; and was 
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so entirely happy in his choice, that he had often advised his 
son not to seek for felicity in fortune. That son, however, had 
always been swayed by opposite opinions. “ And,” added his 
uncle, “let it not shock you too much, to learn that he is now on 
the point of marriage with an heiress.” 

Marianne had been prepared, by the whole tenor of Mr. C.’s 
communication, for this conclusion; and she heard it with a 
fortitude that both surprised and pleased him. “I am commis- 
sioned,” he gently added, “ to offer you a comfortable settlement, 
and to remove the children from your care.” This last stroke 
was too much for the unhappy mother; her firmness was en- 
tirely subdued, and she sunk lifeless from her chair; nor could 
all the soothing assiduities of Mr. C. restore her faculties suf- 
ficiently to bear the renewal of the subject. 

Mr. R. could not receive his uncle’s account of the interview, 
with indifference; but his feelings were become hardened in 
selfishness, and he determined never again to see Marianne. 

She was told that the children must either be given up to him, 
or forfeit every claim to his protection. It was a dreadful strng- 
gle,—but they were given up; and, through the agency of Mr. 
C., placed at school. They were there understood, among their 
young companions, to be the orphan nieces of Mr. R., who 
sometimes visited them as their guardian. 

I once saw him in their presence; it was on the day preceding 
my departure from D; and I had called to take leave of their 
governess. Never shall I forget the struggle between parental 
affection and prudential reserve, which appeared in his deport- 
ment; and never was I so fully convinced of the general fallacy 
of those opinions which are founded merely on the manners and 
conversation of a stranger. Lad I been ignorant of the con- 
duct of Mr. R., I should have thought him a most pleasing and 
amiable man; but, as it was, I sighed to see the unconscious 
children caress him as their kindest friend, who was, in reality, 
their most cruel enemy. 

Since that time he has married, and chance has made me 
acquainted with Mrs. R. She is young, and very beautiful; 
but there is much levity in her deportment, and much insipidity 
in her conversation. She was, before her marriage, made ac- 
quainted with the situation of the unfortunate Marianne, and 
weakly imagined that candour and generosity dictated the dis- 
closure. Those who best know Mr. R., are, however, convinced 
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that he was only actuated, in this instance, by the fear that his 
intended bride might learn the facts from other sources, and thus 
his golden hopes might be blasted. The apparent equanimity 
of temper with which she heard this avowal, and the tender 
interest which she then expressed for the children, deluded him 
into the belief that he should really find in her a devoted and 
affectionate wife. But it has proved otherwise; her passion for 
him during the days of courtship, was romantically enthusiastic. 
But now that constant intercourse unfolds the little impertec- 
tions of disposition and temper, to which each is subject, both 
are dissatisfied with their union. 

Mr. R. is conscious that his former conduct has laid him 
open to her suspicion, and this often renders him reserved and 
thoughtful; often too, does the image of her whom he betrayed 
rise to his imagination, faded and drooping, indeed, beneath 
the weight of misery; but still retaining much of that sweetness 
and superiority which at first charmed him. Then comes the 
bitter reflection that her peace of mind hag been for ever ruined 
by his treachery ; and he now acknowledges that his once pure 
anticipations of connubial happiness, have been, indeed, woe- 
fully exchanged for the reality of splendid misery. Mrs, R 
does not fail openly to notice these fits of abstraction; nor has 
she scrupled to express her disapprobation of his visits to the 
children, which she styles “an infringement of her own legiti- 
mate rights,” 

The belief that such a step was absolutely necessary to the 
future welfare of her children, had alone induced Marianne to 
give them up to the protection of their father; and when she 
schooled her heart to make the sacrifice of its most tender fee! - 
ings, she, at the same time, positively renounced for herself the 
settlement which was offered her; choosing, rather, to become 
dependant on her own exertions, than to live on the bounty of 
her heartless seducer. Mr. C. procured for her an asylum, in 
London; and from him she punctually received accounts of her 
beloved infants. This: benevolent man was inexpressibly cou- 
cerned to witness the inereasing neglect of their father; who, 
to avoid the reproaches of his wife, bad wholly ceased to visit 
them; and, at length, prevailed on him to restore them to their 
mother’s care; who now supports both them and herself by the 
exercise of those accomplishments with which she is so emi- 
nently gifted. Scanty is the pittance which she is thus enabled 
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to procure. “ But,” she often exclaims, in bitterness of spirit, 
« I no longer live on thé wages of shame; and though I tremble 
to think on the future destiny of my dear children, yet I surely 
trust that their mother’s offences will not be visited on their 
heads. Protect them, oh my God! that they fall not as I have 
done. And, oh! forgive the sins and soothe the wretchedness 


of their guilty,—their unbappy father !” 
H, 


THE MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


‘“Wexcome, thou little dimpled stranger, 
Oh! welcome to my fond embrace ; 

Thou sweet reward of pain and danger, 
Still let me press thy cherub face, 


Dear source of many a mingled feeling, 
How did I dread, yet wish thee here! 
While hope and fear, in turns prevailing, 
Served but. to render thee more dear. 


How glowed my heart with exultation, 
So late the anxious seat of care, 

When first thy voice of supplication, 
Stole sweetly on thy mother’s ear. 


What words could speak the bright emotion, 
That sparkled in thy father’s eye, 

When to his fond paternal bosom 
He proudly pressed his darling boy! 


Oh! that thou mayst, sweet babe, inherit 
7 Each virtue to his heart most dear; 
_ His manly grace, his matchless merit, 
Is.still thy doating mother’s prayer. 


While on thy downy couch reposing, 
To watch thee is my tender toil: 

I mark thy sweet blue eye unclosing, 
I fondly hail thy cherub smile. 


Smile on, sweet babe! unknown to sorrow, 
Still brightly beam thy heavenly eye; 
And may the dawn of every morrow 
Shed blessings on my darling boy. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 








« VIEW OF THE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY; MORAL, POLITICAL, AND CIVIL 
STATE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN AFRICA.” 





(Continued from page 203.) 
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EGYPT. 

Siout, the capital of the lower Thebaid, contains about 15,000 
souls, or, according to Dr. Richardson, 20,000; of whom 1000 
are Christians. It stands at the foot of the Lybian chain, three 
quarters of a league from the Nile. It is the see of a Coptic 
bishop; and tradition assigns it as the spot whither the Virgin 
Mother, and the infant Saviour of mankind, once fled for shelter 
from the oppressor.—Many, believing this tale, come here to die. 
All the little villages of this government are overloaded with 
garrisons‘of Dalmatian or Metonali soldiers. Nothing seems 
to have been instituted here, nothing alluding to any benevolent 
object. Their hearts are hard, and charity is cold. Part of the 
ease, the independence, the opulence to which the Pasha is ad- 
vanced, arises from the labour wrung out of the hard hands of 
these poor peasants. All around, the whole system of suciety 
seems to be convulsed, fallen; the moral sense sickens, nature 
seems to languish, and every where to inform us how humili- 
ating the state of the peopleis. For the Pasha alone are the lands 
cultivated; the merchants, thoughtless of affluence, under im- 
pressions of terror, trade only for him: he has the monopoly 
of provisions, of slaves; and even seizes on the burnt filix or 
tern of the fields. 

On one side is the Nile, rolling along with impetuous ra- 
pidity. To the right lay the Lybic desert, delineating a land- 
scape on the plain, whose fresh and varied colours, here and 
there, exhibits an extensive and accurate contrast to the dull 
and repulsive whiteness inherent in an incongruous mass of 
sand. Children in a state of nudity, women covered with rags, 
men wrapped up in the tattered remains of an old cloak; dogs 
that haunt your motions, while the inhabitants fly at your 
approach;—this is the order in which the various kinds of 
objects prevail over the attention, all the way from Cairo to 
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bewitched with those illusions of light, colouring the back 
ground with a gay attire of the simplest, purest tints, beanti- 
fully combined with other attractions of the most brilliant de- 
scription ! 

Near Denderah are the ruins of three temples: the largest is 
in a good state of preservation, and the enormous masses of 
stone in it, are so disposed as to exhibit every where the most 
just proportions. It is the first and the most magnificent of the 
temples to be seen in ascending the Nile; and, from the supe- 
riority of its workmanship, is, by Belzoni, attributed to the 
first Ptolemy, who laid the foundation of.the Alexandrian |i- 
brary, and instituted the Philosophical Society of the Museum. 
Here Denon thought himself in the sanctuary of the arts and 
sciences, 

“ The temple of Tentyra possesses,” says Forbin, “all the 
proportions on which both majesty, beauty, and simplicity, are 
founded; it is certainly the most perfect, the most admirable, 
and in the best possible preservation of all the Egyptian mo- 
numents that we have any knowledge of; it is indeed the type 
and model of them all.” 

Of the temple, Denon states, that he was unable to express 
the sensations which he felt in contemplating its ruins. “ How 
many periods,” he says, “ presented themselves to my imagi- 
nation at the sight of such an edifice! How many ages are re- 
quisite to bring a nation to such a degree of perfection and 
sublimity in the arts, as were here observed! And how many 
more of oblivion, to cause these mighty productions to be for- 
gotten, and to reduce the human race to the state of ignorance 
and barbarity, in which they are now found on this soil once so 
famous! What continued power,’ what riches, what abundance, 
what superfluity of means must a government have possessed, 
which could erect such an edifice,—have found within itself, 
artists capable of concurring and executing the design, of de- 
corating and enriching it with every thing that could delight the 
eye and the understanding! Never before did the labour of man 
shew me the human race in so splendid a point of view. In the 
ruins of Tentyra, the Egyptians appeared to me like giants.”— 
“They wished,” says the Baroness Minutelli, “to survive 
posterity; they fancied they were working for posterity; and 
yet these magnificent monuments, these temples dedicated to 
the protecting divinities of nature, if they have not already 
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crumbled into dust, like the hand that raised them, are never- 
theless in a state of decay, which proves the impotence of man 
to eternize the works of his hands. Such is the general lot of 
things here below! It is among the ruins of Thebes that all 
kinds of worldly ambition, even the most noble of those which 
influence genius and imagination, are reduced to their true 
value; it is there we should come to meditate on the destiny of 
nations, and on the nothingness of the powers of earth. Yet, 
while we are impressed with the mutability of the efforts of man 
in his struggle with time, the contemplation of these ruins is 
far from inspiring complete discouragement: and we feel con- 
scious that the being capable of such sublime conceptions, and 
of such mighty labours, is called to higher destinies, and a 
more noble ambition.—Here genius survives destruction, and, 
like the pheenix of the fable, reviving from its ashes,—the soul 
soars victorious from the bosom of the tomb to the abode of 
immortality.” 

The village of Luxor, that of Karnab, and some others on 
the eastern bank, contain more ruins. The case is the same 
with the western side. Savery, Bruce, Norden, Browne, and 
Denon, concur in speaking with admiration of the ancient ruins 
of these places. New researches have proved that they belong 
to ancient Thebes, the city with a hundred gates, known to 
Homer, and which was 400 Egyptian stadia, or fifty English 
miles, in circumference. Diodorus, who speaks of Thebes as of 
a city already in ruins, takes particular notice of four principal 
temples. He speaks of sphinxes, colossal figures decorating the 
entrances; porticoes, pyramids, gateways, and stones of asto- 
nishing magnitude which entered into their structure. In the 
description given by the travellers now mentioned, and by others 
who preceded, these monuments cannot be mistaken. Browne 
tells us, that “there remain four immense temples, yet not so 
magnificent, nor in so good a state of preservation as those of 
Denderah.” “ It is surprising,” says Norden, “ how well the 
gilding, the ultramarine, and various other colours, still pre- 
serve their brilliancy.” 

No description can give an adequate idea of these wonders 
of antiquity, both in regard to their incredible number and their 
gigantic size. Their form, proportions, and construction, are 
almost as astonishing as their magnitude. The forests of enor- 
mous columns, towering high above the palm trees of the 
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country, their capitals gracefully adorned with the lotus, and 
the shafts covered with ornamental figures, the avenues of 
sphinxes miles in length, the colossi placed at the namberless 
gates, all produced most bewildering impressions on the mind 
of the admiring traveller. The temple of Tentyra, being in 
high preservation, pleases by the beauty of its workmanship 
and sculpture: but at Thebes the mind is lost in a mass of 
colossal objects, every one of which is more than sufficient to 
absorb its whole attention. 

“Very imperfect ideas,” remarks M. Belzoni, “can be 
formed of the extensive ruins of Thebes, from the accounts 
of even the most skilful and accurate travellers. The most 
sublime ideas that can be formed from the most magnificent 
specimens of our present architectare, would give but a very 
incorrect picture of these ruins; for such is the difference, not 
only in magnitude, but in form, proportion, and construction, 
that even the pencil can convey but a faint idea of the whole. 
It appeared to me like entering a city of giants, who, after a 
long conflict, were all destroyed, leaving the ruins of their va- 
rious temples as the proof of their existence.” 

Thebes was styled by Ptolemy, “ the great city of Jupiter;” 
and its magnificence and magnitude are well calculated to 
overwhelm the mind with astonishment. Its ruins extend, on 
each side of the Nile, through a space of nearly nine miles; and 
on the east and west, they reach to the mountains, a width 
of more than seven miles, so that the whole circumference must 
be nearly 27 miles. 

The origin of this wonderful city ascends to a period of un- 
fathomable antiquity; even its destruction took place before the 
era of authentic history, and its power and magnificence are 
described by authors who only beheld its ruins. These, at pre- 
sent, exhibit a melancholy picture of the instability of human 
greatness. If ever a nation aimed at the immortality of fame, 
and sought to astonish and eclipse succeeding generations by 
monuments of grandeur, it was the nation which built this city, 
Yet, not only is its antiquity buried in the obscurity of ages, 
but its history, its manners, and its laws, are all now forgotten. 

M. Belzoni, and others, have been busily employed in un- 
covering and carrying away specimens of these antique remains, 
such as sphinxes, obelisks, and statues. On the west side of 
the river at Goornoo, Medinet Aboo, and Beban-el-Malook, are 
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numberless tombs in the form of subterranean excavations, and 
containing many human bodies in the state of mummies, some- 
times accompanied with pieces of papyrus, and other ancient 
curiosities. These have been the subjects of ardent research; 
and the trade of digging for tombs and mummies being found 
gainful, has been resorted to by numerous Arabs belonging to 
the place. The tombs and mummies of persons of condition are 
easily distinguished from those of the common people, by the 
care and expense displayed in preparing them; and from the 
state in which they are found, many interesting conclusions are 
drawn illustrative of the manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, who employed their wealth in nothing more lavishly 
than in the mode of disposing of the bodies of their deceased 
kindred. Nothing can be imagined more magnificent and beau- 
tiful than the tombs of the kings. That discovered by Belzoni 
is the most perfect. A long vault or gallery hewn in the rock, 
leads to the different apartments, and thence to the principal 
chamber, which contained the superb alabaster sarcophagus, 
since brought to England by Mr. Salt. On both sides of the 
entrance-gallery are small cabinets, containing fresco paintings, 
so extremely beautiful and brilliant, that they look as if they 
had just received the last touch from the artist’s pencil. They 
are, for the most part, scenes of domestic life, rural occupations, 
the different trades, represented with all their utensils neces- 
sary for their exercise; allegories, and arabesques of the most 
tasteful designs. The ceilings are painted as in our most elegant 
modern apartments; and if the authenticity of these tombs were 
not indisputable, we should be tempted to apprehend some de- 
ception, so astonishing does it appear that time should have re- 
spected works which were completed so many centuries ago. 
Figures of the scarabeus, or beetle, a highly sacred animal among 
the Egyptians, are sometimes found executed on alabaster, 
verde antico, and other materials, 

From the garments in which the mummies are sometimes 
wrapped, it appears that linen manufactures were brought to 
equal perfeetion among the ancient Egyptians as they now are 
among us. They understood the tanning of leather, of which 
some shoes are found. Some of the leather is stained with va- 
rious colours, and embossed. The art of gilding is proved to 
have existed among them in a state of great perfection. They 
knew how to cast copper as well as to form it into sheets. A 
few specimens of varnishing are found,- which show that this 
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art and the baking of the varnish on clay, were in such per- 
fection, that it appears doubtful whether it could now be any- 
where imitated. 

Crossing the river from Thebes to the village of Luxor, 
Forbin thus describes the feelings of his mind, as he con- 
templated the Nile in its now widowed state; a river once 
embellished with all the pomp of imperial state, with temples, 
gardens, and even the floating houses of its ancient masters, 
which it supported :—“* What are become of those gilded vessels, 
those purple sails, that cordage tissued with silver? All those 
images, those vivid and pleasurable emotions which so rapidly 
succeeded each other, are done away! a serious silence, like 
that of death, replaces the dashing of the oars, the applauding 
cries of the multitude, the chaunting of the priest, and the 
harmony of that music, with which all-conquering sound ef- 
fected a moral calm, tamed a whole muster-roll of mighty pas- 
sions in the perturbed bosoms of the people. The melody 
of sweet music has flown to other regions, presides among 
other nations—that music which arms all the affections of na- 
ture with a new force, and can disarm even brutal insensibility. 
In the present state of things, to realize happiness, imagination 
must transport us to another sphere, where peace and tran- 
quil pleasures reign in perfection.” 

Assouan, or, Syene, which, under so many different masters, 
has been the southern frontier of Egypt, presents, in a greater 
degree than any other spot on the surface of the globe, that 
confused mixture of monuments which, even in the destinies 
of the most potent nations, remind us of human instability. 
Here the Pharoahs, and the Ptolemies raised the temples and 
the palaces which are found half buried under the drifting sand. 
Tfere are forts and walls built by the Romans and the Arabians; 
and, on the remains of all these buildings, French inscriptions 
are found, attesting that the warriors and the learned men of 
modern Europe pitched their tents, and erected their observa- 
tories on this spot, 

The resident population is numerous; it is chiefly supported 
by a trade in senna and dates. The adjacent country is fer- 
tile and healthy; and is said to enjoy the singular advantage 
for which it is indebted, to the mildness of its temperature, ant 
the prevalence of strong northerly winds. 

Nearly opposite to Syene is the island of Elephantina, now 
called Keziret-el sag, or ‘ the verdant isle;” though only 600 
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yards long, it is one of the most delightful places imaginable. 
{ts soil is extremely fertile, and its lands, watered from the 
Nile, produce four or five crops every year. In this little space 
are crowded islets, rocks, meadows, gardens, groves, rivers, 
canals, and ruins. Itis the more enchanting, as, like the gar- 
dens of Armida, it is surrounded by desolation, sterility, and 
ruins. Sir F. Henniker speaks in glowing terms of the hand- 
some features, animated expressions, and graceful forms of' the 
sable nymphs of Elephantina! and Dr. Richardson describes 
them as having countenances at once sweet and animated. It 
would seem that Isis herself must have been a Nubian. 

The cataracts, a little to the south of Syene, are nothing 
more than rapids which might arise from a contraction of the 
ed of the stream.—They have been represented by the ancients 
in the most exaggerated colours; unless indeed, which is not 
improbable, the granite barrier which occasions them, has been 
worn down in the lapse of 2000 years. Denon says, the effect on 
the surface of the water was so little visible, that it could not be 
expressed in the drawing. Norden estimates the fall at four feet, 
and Pococke at three. 

In the topography of Egypt we must include the Oases, 
which have always formed part of this kingdom. Strabo gives 
an excellent definition of the word Oases. “ ‘This,’ says he, 
“is the name given, in the language of the Egyptians, to its in- 
habited cantons which are entirely surrounded by vast deserts, in 
which they resemble so many islands in the midst of the ocean.” 

The great and small oases of the ancients are each composed 
of a certain number of spots, generally separated by spaces 
larger than their own diameters. These places have, like Egypt 
itself, been decribed in very different colours by different writers, 
The Greeks called them ‘ the islands of the blessed,” (Maxapwy 
ynoo,) and they certainly appear delightful in the eyes of the 
traveller who has for days been traversing the parched and ste- 
rile desert. But the inhabitants of extensive cultivated coun- 
tries have habitually viewed them with horror. They were of- 
ten assigned as places of banishment. They have, for the most 
part, been described by grave writers in terms unusually poetic, 
and, leaning to the lively or the dismal, according to the prevail- 
ing bent of the respective authors. 

Their fertility has always been deservedly celebrated, Strabo 
mentions the superiority of their wines; Abulfeda and Edrisa, 
the luxuriance of the palm-trees; and Vanslib, the Domiuican 
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traveller, states that they exported sweeter and finer dried dates 
than were to be found any where else. Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone states, that, in one of them, he passed through a beau- 
tiful wood of acacias far exceeding in size any he had ever 
seen, the trunks of some of them measuring more then 17 feet 
in circumference. 

The great Oases, which is most to. the south and the east, 
is formed of a number of fertile and isolated spots, which lie 
in a line parallel to the course of the Nile, and to the moun- 
tains which bound the valley of Egypt on the west. 

These patches of firm land are separated from one another 
by deserts of 12 or 14 hours’ walk; so that the whole ex- 
tent of this Oases is nearly 100 miles, the greater proportion 
consisting of a desert. Mr. Poncet visited it-in 1698. He says, 
it contains many gardens watered with rivulets, and that its 
palm groves exhibit a perpetual verdure. 

The whole Oases has always been, and still is, dependent 
on Egypt. It serves as a place of refreshment for the cara- 
vans, being on the route from Abyssinia and from Darfoor to 
Egypt. Its distance from Egypt is five days’ journey by the 
route from the Faivom to the great Oases, and about two days’ 
journey west from the nearest part of the valley of the Nile. 
It lies directly west of Thebes, between 24 and 26 N. L. 

Egypt, which we have described in a physical and topogra- 
phical point of view, has, in modern times, been considered as 
forming part of the Ottoman empire, and, like all the great 
divisions of that empire, has had a Pasha at the head of the 
government. This situation did not confer much authority, 
but was very lucrative. It was an object of keen solicitation 
at Constantinople, and generally well paid for to the intriguing 
characters of the seraglio, 

The Pasha held his place only tor a year or two, When he 
arrived ip Egypt he received great honours. He presided over 
the divans at public ceremonies; yet was only the idle spec- 
tator of the acts of Mameluke beys,:those military eliefs who 
held the efficient authority in their own hands, and even dis- 
missed the Pashas, if they were not satisfied with their con- 
duct. The Porte has repeatedly submitted to this indignity. The 
Pasha had a feeble militia of ill-equipped Janissaries, and raw 
undisciplined Arnouts. 

The government is now more completely Tarkish in its cha- 
racter than under the Mamelukes. The Pasha, in many of his 
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acts, always disregarded the Grand Seignior, in this respect re- 
sembling most other Pashas placed in his commanding situa- 
tion; but he has lately declared himself independent. Formerly 
he laid his conquests at the feet of the Sultan’s throne, as in 
the instance of his victory over the Wahabees, and the deli- 
verance of Mecca, when he sent the captive chief of that for- 
midable sect to Constantinople, to give the supreme Powers the 
pleasure of beheading him. For this he received the distin- 
guishing title of Khan, which carries with it the perpetual 
immunity of the risk of judicial decapitation. 

Looking at the probable issue of the Greek revolution, and 
to the interference of the great Powers of Europe, to stay the 
merciless and sanguinary conflict which has depopulated the 
fair cities of Peloponesus, without in any degree accelerating 
their subjugation, the Pasha has, with consummate policy, not 
only withdrawn from the contest, but has proclaimed himself 
independent of the Turkish government. As yet we are too 
little informed of the particulars of this act to do more than 
merely announce it to our readers. 

His troops are chiefly Albanians, and Syrian cavalry, and, 
like other Turkish armies, occasionally prone to formidable 
mutinies; one of which occurred among the Albanians, while 
M. Belzoni was in the country, and was attended by a dread- 
ful state of lawless disorder, more especially at Cairo, and its 
neighbourhood. It arose from an attempt, on the part of the 
Pasha, to introduce European discipline and tactics, and it was 
only on abandoning that design that the soldiers were appeased, 
and the Pasha’s own security for power and life restored. 

In the Encyclop. Metrop. the numbers of the Pasha’s mili- 
tary and naval force are thus stated: 

Infantry. Cavalry. 

Sm Aedhhe csicvécanceds (BA00 xncees: 3900 

— Ethiopia .......... 5,400 ...... 3,400 

— Upper Egypt...... 1110 ...... 3,000 

— Lower Egypt .... 2,200 ...... 1,460 











10,010 9,060 Total 19,070*. 
He has also a park of 30 pieces of artillery, and 1,200 can- 





* In the Quarterly Review, Jan. 1824. the Pasha’s army is stated at 
40,000 men ; one batallion of which is to be stationed at Alexandria, to be 
trained as marines for his navy. 
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noniers, Though ambitious of possessing a fleet, the Pasha has 
not yet been able to raise more than a flotilla of small armed 
vessels in the Red sea; another, composed of transports, at 
Alexandria; and one or two frigates. 

The energy of this ruler, however, has created a greater 
degree of order in the country than had ever before existed in 
modern times. His police is vigilant, and Europeans can con- 
sequently travel here in safety, without being subjected to those 
dangers and indignities which formerly rendered a journey 
throngh Egypt a scene of perilous adventure and perpetual 
suffering. This regularity is kept up by a system of summary 
justice in cases of murder and other lawless acts, The Pasha 
encourages the introduction of European improvements, where- 
ever the prejudices, and the established and immediate inte- 
rests of the natives, does not present an insurmountable ob- 
struction; but that is not always the case, even in the most 
civilized states. 

Among the many magnificent and important works executed 
by the Pasha’s orders, must be particularly noticed the canal 
of Mahmoudiah, which connects the harbour of Alexandria 
with the Nile, at Fouah; and by which the whole produce 
of Egypt can be brought without danger or interruption to the 
Port of shipment. The number of persons employed in this 
great work, however exaggerated it may appear, at one time 
exceeded two hundred and fifty thousand men, This work is 
about 48 miles in length; 90 feet in breadth, and from 15 to 
18 feet deep; and has already shed a blessing on Egypt, and 
will prove an incalculable benefit to the foreign trader to that 
country. 

He has introduced the fabrication of gunpowder, the refin- 
ing of sugar, the making of fine indigo; and the silk manu- 
facture, from which he derives great advantage. He is al- 
ways inquiring after novelties in experimental philosophy, as 
well as the economical arts. He is very active, and constantly 
in motion. His leisure time is. mostly spent at Soubra, a plea- 
sure-house furnished with delightful gardens, three miles from 
Cairo, where one of the quondam Mamelukes who had been 
faithful to him, and recommended himself by his knowledge 
of agriculture and his general intelligence, occupies the situ- 
ation of Governor.* 








* The reader who may wish to obtain further information concerning this 
extraordinary man is referred, to the Quarterly Review, Vol. 30. Amidst 
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Some particular traits distinguished the Egyptians from the 
other orientals. A country frequently laid under water makes 
the art of swimming a valuable acquisition. The children learn 
it at play ; even the girls become fond of it, and are seen swim. 
ming in flocks, from village to village, with all the dexterity of 
fabled nymphs, At the festival of the opening of the canals, 
several professional swimmers publicly perform a swimming 
mock fight, and land ‘to attack an enemy, in presence of the 
Pasha. Their evolutions are executed with surprising vigour. 
They sometimes float down the river on their backs, with a 
cup of coffee in one hand and a pipe in the other, while their 
feet are tied together with an iron chain. The Egyptians are 
well acquainted with the art of training animals. Saddled goats 
are seen casrying monkeys on their backs; and asses as well 
trained and as docile as our English horses. 

Carrying-pigeons were more common here than in any other 
part of the east. In the 17th Century, the governor of Da- 
mietta corresponded with the Pasha of Cairo by means of these 
winged messengers. Mallet mentions this as a practice which 
had fallen into disuse. The most astonishing phenomenon of 
this description is the power which certain persons have of hand 
ling and governing the most venemous serpents. The modern 
psylles are not inferior to the ancients. They suffer vipers to 
twine round their bodies; they keep them in the folds of their 
skirts; they make them go in bottles, and come out again; 
sometimes they tear them with their tecth, and eat their flesh! 
The secrets on which these practices depend are unknown; 











many conflicting opinions we may yet pronounce him to be a man of un- 
common energy of character, if not an able politician. During the sixteen 
years of his administration, a mutinous soldiery has been transformed into 
aregular army ; the revenue has been prodigiously increased ; new articles 
of produce have been raised; trade has been carried on to an extent pre- 
viously unknown ; and several important public works have been under- 
taken and executed.—The Institution at Roulak, for teaching mathematics, 
drawing, mensuration, French and Italian; the establishment of inferior 
schools, the protection afforded to religious sects of every denomination ; 
the introduction of the medical and chirurgical practice of Europe; the 
embellishment and improvement of the fountains and reservoirs of Cairo ; 
the opening of old canals, and the digging of new ones; these are the 
acts which redound most to the honour of the Pasha, and which will, 
hereafter, form his noblest monument. 
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they are founded an address and observation, though the orien. 
tals ascribe them to magic. 

Of the manners and customs of the Egyptians, we must take 
a cursory glance; and they will be found to resemble, in many 
particulars, those of oriental nations in general. Their dress 
consists of a long shirt with wide sleeves, fastened round the 
waist with a kind of girdle; they also wear linen drawers, and 
a loose wollen upper garment. In winter, they have a blanket; 
and in summer, a cotton sheet, to wrap round them. The head 
is covered with a turban, and their feet with slippers. The dress 
of females differs little from that of the males, except that it is 
shorter, and is generally made of silk. On their heads they 
wear an embroidered handkerchief, over which their hair is 
plaited. A narrow black veil conceals the whole of their face, 
except the eyes, and descends nearly to the ground. They are 
fond of ornaments, and women even of the lowest rank use 
them in their noses and ears. The Egyptian females are consi- 
dered beautiful in proportion to their corpulence; and various ar- 
tificial means are adopted to increase their size. Black eyes are 
also much admired, and females of all ranks stain their eye- 
lashes, eye-brows, and even their eye-lids, of a dark colour, by 
a preparation of antimony. They also dye their hands and 
nails yellow. 

Among the various customs of the ancient Egyptians we must 
mention that which conferred especial distinction on the female 
sex. In compliment to the sex of their queen Isis, under whom 
they enjoyed peculiar happiness and prosperity, they conceded 
to the women peculiar power and privileges. In all their con- 
tracts of marriage, it was stipulated that the wife should rule her 
husband, who should obey her in all things. On the women al- 
so rested the obligation to provide for their parents. 

The present raceof females are represented by Belzoni, and 
other writers, as very unamiable and selfish; their general igno- 
rance renders them jealous, suspicious, and revengeful. 

With respect to the economical arrangement of their families, 
the Arabs have seldom more than two wives; commonly, but one. 
The second wife is always subservient to the first in the affairs 
of the house. The wowen in general can neither read nor write, 
hut the better sort are taught embroidery and ornamental needie- 
work, in which they mostly pass their time. 

(To be continued) 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE, FROM THE KNIGHT'S CELL OF THE UNITED 
SERVICE CLUB OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





« Blest Isle, blest Isle, with matchless beauty crown’d, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair!” 





Aut men, and all women, too, of this good land of England, 
know of the great establishment called “The United Service 
Club ;” but only a chosen few, confined indeed to the number of 
six, are acquainted with the existence of a little off-set of this 
noble stem; a sort of cell, like that which of ancient times used 
to append to the great Chapter-house of the Knights Hospitalers 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. In that cell, an apart- 
ment of sufficient elegance, in a fashionable part of the town, 
about half a dozen veterans assemble, on occasions of society, 
and of former fellowship, to ‘fight their battles o’er again!” 
and often to muse on the emptiness of all sublunary honours, 
civic or military; if it were not that they are the “outward and 
visible signs” of the immortal meed hereafter, for those ‘‘ who 
do well, and faint not!” 

This little party of knights, some with stars on their breasts, 
and some with none:—and what mattered either, provided the 
star were inward! Each member, on taking his place in the 
cell, engaged to write a sketch of his life; and, afterwards, ac- 
cording to circumstances, give his sentiments on the passing 
objects of the day, gay or grave, just as the events might he to 
excite his observation. The aim of this arrangement was the 
entertainment of the brethren of the cell, while the secretary (a 
seventh, but humbler member) read the lucubration; and, sub- 
sequently, the amusement, and, possibly, useful store of hints, for 
the perusers, (be they of either sex), who might chance to cast an 
eye on it in the pages of the Ladies’ Monthly Museum; to which 
literary cabinet for the fair, this little band of true knights, 
calling themselves the Six Calendars, dedicate the present register 
of their years;—in youth and manhood devoted to the object of 
their motto ;—years, when each, smit with the love of arms, 


to carry him beyond the rocks of old England, to bulwark her 
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far from her coasts; when he wore a plume of war, with 
early laurels crowned !”’ and brought them all, to lay at the feet 
of the beauty he defended: or, “if a home-keeping life” were 
to be his duty, the native oaks of his country, and the sheaves 
of its fields, were not the least precious offerings he could lay 
upon the social board of peace and happiness. He who first re- 
lated his story, was of this description ; and al] seated round the 
sexangular table in the corner of the cell ; the secretary, stand- 


ing, read as follows: 








The Calendar of Sir Onger Oldham, 

Sequestered as I have been from the world, unknowing of 
aught that has happened without the narrow circle of my own 
little domain, far in the west of England; [ am afraid the history 
of a simple old man, who has worn away the long period of more 
than half a century secluded beneath the aged beech-trees which 
overshadow his park, with no nearer society than the hoary 
rooks, who have, by an hereditary right, peopled their branches: 
1 am afraid such a narrative will contain small information, and 
less amusement. But my friend, General Mysore, as he per- 
suaded me to become a brother of the cell, positively insists that 
I must comply with its statutes; and as the brave commander 
has been used to obedience, I will not cross him now, by giving 
him taste of obstinacy in so inefficient a recruit.—In the feeble 
old man who writes this, exists the sole remains of the ancient 
and warlike family of Oldham, nearly connected with the great 
Duke of Marlborough, Lord Peterborough, and some other such 
worthies of that time. My father, who, though one of the most 
reserved, was one of the best of his race, married a woman of 
high worth and quality; the daughter of a Scotch Earl. My 
mother’s pride of birth over-ruled all different dispositions in my 
father; and frequently tended to neutralize her most amiable 
virtues. Hence I was brought up with the most inflaming con- 
sciousness of illustrious ancestry beating in every vein; I was 
the ever-anxious care of my parents; who, regarding me as the 
sole heir of their wealth and honours, hardly dared venture 
trusting me out of their sight; and they engaged a tutor for me, 
with much the same prejudices with themselves; but from him 
I sometimes stole away to the liberty of solitude; in the sum- 
mer months, roaming through the deep avenues, and almost 
impenetrable groves of my paternal mansion; and, in the linger- 
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ing and dreary days of winter, strolling through its antique gal- 
jeries and faded apartments, pondering on the damp-stained 
portraits of my predecessors, or moralizing on the noble dead 
who sleep within the walls of the adjoining chapel; and from 
whom, in a long line, I often traced my existence, emulous to 
be what they were. 

This pensive employment, with my books, used to be the chief 
amusement of my youth. I neither went shooting nor hunting, 
like other young men of the same county; indeed, I made ac- 
quaintance with none of them; my father’s solitary disposition, 
and my mother’s lofty idea of her birth, precluded her from ad- 
mitting any of the neighbouring gentry into her society. She 
died soon after I attained my one-and-twentieth year. The afflic- 
tion of my father made him form the wish to see me married, 
ere he should be called hence likewise. In a wish to perpetuate 
his name, he put a force on his long-cherished taste for seclusion; 
and threw open the gates of the mansion, rusted by a cold inhos- 
pitality of nearly a quarter of a century, and invited the visits 
of his neighbours of the highest ranks. Unfortunately for him, 
and for myself, my first introduction to the world from which he 
had so long secluded from me, coloured my life with the sicklied 
hue of a disappointment, which has shadowed its brightest hours 
eversince: Indeed, 1 may say, the plan of my education had pre- 
pared my mind, as it were, to inflict on him also, the greatest 
mortification he could bear; and in the very shape he had hoped 
his system would have averted. He brougit me up alone, that 
I might have felt my own pre-eminence above every object, on 
which he did not bid me cast an eye of equality; therefore my 
mother had taught him to believe that the choice of my future 
bride, would depend entirely upon the fiat of his will. But my 
heart did not judge so.— Long seclusion from the common occur- 
rences of life, which teach men to draw comparisons, and consi- 
der consequences, had left me in infancy, as to manly experience. 
My attachment te works of imagination; the wild scenery around 
me, and where I wandered for hours, discoursing with ideal be- 
ings only, all wrought me up to a temperament soft as a girl’s, in 
melting at the slightest breath of sympathy; in becoming full of 
visionary fancies, at the smallest romance of circumstance. 

In this humour, I was introduced to the house of Mr. Broadhurst, 
the member for the county. Besides his lady, it consisted of one 
daughter, Horatia; and a young creature, in the humble capacity 
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a 
of companion to the daughter; she was the orphan of a poor 
ensign and his wife, who died in the West Indies of the yellow 
fever; and Mr. Broadhurst, having estates in the island where 
the regiment was, and happening to visit them at the time, 
brought away the friendless child; and, with his lady’s appro- 
bation, reared it along with Horatio, their only child, and heir. 
ess. Ruth, the little orphan, was used in some measure as a 
stimulant to the less active talents of her young lady; and both, 
by studying the same accomplishments, became graceful in all ; 
but the extreme personal loveliness of Ruth, and particularly her 
hopeless situation, attracted first my attention, and civilities; and 
then captivated my softened heart. My father soon discovered 
this attachment, for I loved with all the fervour of romance; 
trembled for the honour of his family, and, unknown to me, 
imparting his discovery, and his apprehensions, to her hitherto 
protector, the unhappy girl, innocent, friendless, was driven 
from the shelter of his roof. He sent her, F understood, to India; 
in one of a fleet of ships, then in an adjoining harbour, on their 
way to that far-distant land ; but I did not knew any thing of it 
then, till she was beyond my search,—beyond my reach indeed 
by word or letter; for [ never could discover in what part of 
india sue was doomed to pass lier cheerless life; the family to 
whom she had been consigned, and who had received a large 
sum of money with her, having crossed the country from-Bom- 
bay, and ne’er were heard of more! Her departure made a deep 
impression on my health, and on my mind; my melancholy 
increased to sometimes an alarming complexion; and my fa- 
ther’s dread of living to see his family extinct, by my premature 
death, seemed to entirely pervert his former character ; all his 
gentleness, all his goodness, dissolved before the idol he had set 
up in his mind; and he perseeuted me day and night, to fulfil his 
wishes. Careless of what became of me, rather than from the 
filial principle of obedience at any sacrifice, I obeyed his wishes ; 
and married the only daughter of the very man who had driven 
the poor orphan froin his roof, because I had found her presence 
there its chief attraction. 

My father did not live two years after my marriage ; and my 
wife did not survive him long, for in the same year she died in 
giving birth to our only child, a son. Till that event, my apathy 
had remained unmoved ; but when I found myself a parent, J con- 
quered my aimless regret for the far-banished object of my early 
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passion ; and I determined to dedicate the whole of iny Own men- 
tal powers to the education and happiness of my son. As he 
grew in years, his qualities developed themselves; his intellectual 
abilities were quick and brilliant; and his heart full of the noblest 
dispositions. In short, at the age of eighteen, I saw my young 
Horatio, (for he was named so in respect to his mother’s me- 
mory;) I saw him all the fondest father could desire: his person 
was elegant; and in his fine face, and speaking eye, could be 
read every movement of his artless and generous soul. 

I was proud of my son, and kindled with a vain ambition to 
display him to the world; but [ recollected my own perilous en- 
trance into life, and I trembled to expose his affectionate heart to 
the persuasive charms of female loveliness; for a fearful omen 
had possessed me, that while Ruth might be wandering in un- 
sheltered friendliness; with no child of mine “would the course 
of true love run smooth!” I therefore checked the vanity that 
swelled my breast whenever I turned my eye upon his ingenuous 
smiles; but instead of committing my darling, as I ought to have 
done, by prayer into the hands of Him alone, who could be his 
sufficient protector in the crowd, or in the shade; I determined 
to hold him. still within the domains of Oldham, and so exclude 
him from the world, and all its insiduous allurements. But that 
which I shut out at the door, I may say, came in at the window ; 
sap, and esealade together, took my castle, and left me desolate. 
But to resume, more plainly. 

The nephew of a friend, who had been my god-son, in a fatal 
day, came to my house, to bid me farewell before he joined his 
regiment, just commanded to Spain. It was not till after his de- 
parture, that I discovered the poison he had instilled into the be- 
fore contented mind of Horatio. After 1 had, almost with tears, 
sought to discover in him the cause of the gloom which had dis- 
placed his former hilarity, he at last confessed, while the warm 
blood of his youthful ambition crimsoned his cheek, that it was 
the “indolent life he led!” the idea, that he should be doomed to 
waste his days in inactivity, when my god-son, and most young 
men of proper feeling of the same rank with himself, were dis- 
guishing their names from the common kind, on the fields of the 
Peninsula, This discovery pierced me to the soul. My forboding 
heart dreaded the final extinction of all my earthly comforts in 
him; but I loved him too indulgently to preserve my own peace 
atthe expence of his fervent wishes; nay, I even admired the 
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noble energy that animated him to quit his home for manly exer- 
tion ; even though the consequence should sink me to the grave. 
When the hour arrived for him to leave me, all the parent rushed 
over my soul; I wept over him; [I clasped him again and again 
to my heart; and it was not until his general, my old friend, 
Mysore, took him from my paternal embrace, with promises to 
be a father to my boy, that I could relinquish him for ever. 

The first news which arrived from the Peninsula, after the 
landing of my son, brought me a letter from the general, telling 
me that Horatio had been in a hot engagement, and had con- 
ducted himself with conspicuous gallantry. His own letter 
contained the most lively expressions of gratitude to me; and 
the ardent hopes of a warm, generous, and martial heart. How 
this intelligence pleased the fond bosom of a father that made an 
idol of his child! In the exultation of my pride, I summoned 
my old grey-headed steward; and ordering him to call all the 
domestics together, commanded them to drink the health of their 
brave young master, in my best wine. My servants, in the 
corresponding triumph of their feelings, stripped all the covert 
bushes in my park, to crown the old military trophies in the hall ; 
and made its high-vaulted roof resound with their loud rejoic- 
ings. But, ah! how soon were these chaplets of victory turned 
to wreaths of cypress! The next dispatches brought an ac- 
count of a second battle, in which my son—my young, my vali- 
ant son, fought and fell! Oh, could the praises of the great 
Wellington calm a father’s grief! Could the enumeration of 
the wounds he reeeived in gaining his point, ere he dropt! could 
they quench the life-blood flowing from my bereaved heart! [ 
had lost my only comfort,—I had sacrificed my only prop, to my 
country !—the son whom I had reared!—O! the son whom I had 
adored!—vain, vain, doating father!—the only object that held 
me to earth, was taken from me! The fields of Spain, the dread- 
ful plain of Talavera, now held the cold remains of all that was 
young, beautiful, and brave! Far from the tombs of his ances- 
tors, unhonoured, unmonumented, lies the Jast hope of the House 
of Oldham—ties, far from the tears, the prayers, the enfolding 
arms of his mourning father! O, Horatio! my dear son! though 
the drops of sorrow no longer dim my eye continually, yet “ the 
heart weeps, when tears have ceased to flow!” That this wi- 
thered frame is to sink into the earth, and moulder far trom thee, 
causes me the severest mortal pang that can agitate a breast, 
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which, after the loss of thee, is above any meaner sorrow. But 
«“ He who gave, has the right to take away!” and 1 know that 
there is aland, where, in the great day of “ the restitution of 
all things,” Horatio, 1 shall behold thy face once more! But, 
meanwhile, I am a frail man, visited with grief; and the feeble- 
ness of my nature will often sink under me. The walls of my 
old paternal mansion, where I wasted my youth; they are the 
bounds wherein I linger out my days; and I hope, in the room 
where my lamented boy drew his first breath, to relinquish mine, 
and all my sorrows with it. Never, prehaps, should I have left 
the shades of Oldham, even for a day, had not my old friend, 
Mysore; he, in whose presence, and under whose standard, my 
brave son fell; had he not conjured me, for his sake; for the 
sake of one, my Horatio so truly venerated, to pass some of the 
autumnal weeks with him in town.—And, having achieved that 
object, he next prevailed on me, with the argument of my being 
useful in my confessions! to join myself, along with him, as 
one brother of a cell of six sons of experience, who, as silent 
members of the Great United Service Club, say not a word 
of what passes there: the records of their country tell their 
stories, in the deathless, brilliant page! We, in our little knight- 
ly-circle, only speak of our own private thoughts and actions. 
And thus is written the first calendar; -perhaps the tedious, as 
well as sad, narrative of Ongar Oldham. 5. #. 


(To be continued.) 








APHORISM. 

By disappointment and trials, the violence of our passions are 
tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and reflection. In 
the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissitudes of worldly 
fortune, we are inured to habits, both of the active and the 
suffering virtues. How much, soever, we complain of the va- 
riety of the world, facts plainly show, that if its variety were 
less, it would not answer the purpose of salutary discipline, 
Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are still too apt to corrupt 
our hearts. How fatal then must the consequences have been, 
had it yielded us more complete enjoyment? If, with all its 
troubles, we are in danger of being too much attached to it, 
how entirely would it have seduced our affections, if no trou- 
bles had been mingled with its pleasures ! 
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PREJUDICE AND PRINCIPLE: 
a Cale. 


(Continued from page 152.) 


‘Wouldst thou exchange 

Thy precious soul to win a worthless world ? 

Or what would pleasure, in her giddy rounds, 
Give thee in recompence for such a prize, 

But premature old age; eternal death, 

Anguish, remorse, and woe, too deep for tears? 
Throw off this mask of folly—this disguise 
Which doth envelope, in its flimsy folds, 

A noble spirit far too good to wear 

The cap and bells to please the gaping crowd.— 
This morn I held thee as a thing of naught, 

An idle trifler, to be shunned by all; 

But ere the shadows deepened on the plain, 
One generous action had atoned for all ; 

My heart beat high to own thee as a friend. 
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On entering Johnstone’s lodgings, Francis found him dressed, 
and waiting for him, The dandy welcomed him with a good- 
humoured smile. 

“ Never dare to laugh at me again, Stanhope, for the time | 
expend at the toilet.—Be candid, and confess that you have jusi 
been two hours dressing to shine peerless in the eyes of the 
belles of B——?” 

« Pshaw!” said Francis, laughing, “ my time has been very 
differently employed, I have not even changed my dress since I 
saw you in the morning.—But I am sorry I made you wait.” 

‘** Oh! not at all—I have been sipping my coffee and looking 
over the Fashionable Mirror. But how is this,” he continued, 
remarking the unusual warmth with which Francis returned the 
pressure of his hand, “ you are either in excellent spirits, or 
take me for somebody else ?” 

“For no other but Henry Johnstone, the generous, kind- 
hearted Johnstone; whom I despised this morning as an ac- 
quaintance, and could love to-night as a friend.” 

** You speak in riddles, Stanhope,” said Henry, laughing; “1 
cannot understand you; and know not whether to be pleased or 
affronted by your last speech.—But, in the name of fortune! 
Francis, what have I done, since the morning, to alter the de- 
spicable opinion I am very sorry to find you had formed of me?” 

Francis related what he had heard from Mrs, Carr. 
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After a long and hearty laugh, Johnstone replied—« Is that 
all, Frank? Why, did you think I possessed a heart of steel, 
which was proof against the tears of women and children? | 
should never have given that affair another thought till I found 
my purse empty, and began to puzzle my wise brains to know 
in what folly I had sqaandered away my money.—But, since it 
has bought your friendship, I will call it well expended.” 

«Oh! Henry!” cried Francis, grasping his hand, “ you 
might be”— 

“Something very different to what I am at present,” said 
Johnstone interrupting him—* I might be a very modest, pretty- 
behaved, young gentleman; just fit for some old maiden aunt to 
take out to tea with her on a holiday—an ornament to the grave 
profession of the law, and a pattern to all the gay lads about 
town; and, perhaps, in due time, arrive at the honour of having 
all my pious sayings and doings, my conversion and repentance, 
made the moral of some penny tract, like the last dying-speech 
and confessions of my Lord Rochester,—No! Frank, all your 
logic will never metamorphose me into such a dull, solemn ani- 








mal,” 
“]T am sorry to hear you treat with such levity, a subject 


which demands our most serious attention. Real religion never 
can wear a forbidding aspect; but, as our good Mr. Irvin says, 
infuses a constant cheerfulness and contentment through the 
mind. It would regulate, but not destroy, your spirits; and you 
know, my dear Henry, there is a medium to be observed in all 
things.” 

“ Aye I have often heard of that same happy path; but I 
never had the good luck to find it.—No, Frank, I must jog on 
my own way; and if, now and then, I obey a generous im- 
pulse, { give you my word of honour I will not sound a trum- 
pet before me.” 

*“* But why adopt a conduct so opposite to the real feelings of 
your heart?” 

“ Because [ hate display,” returned Henry, “ without it is 
to shew off a new, elegant fashionable suit of clothes, with a 
happy consciousness that the tailor has fitted me well, and that 
they are exceedingly becoming.—But this is to please the ladies, 
you know; and even the gravest of us like to be considered 
smart fellows by them.” 

“Do you consider the heart of woman only to be won by 
shew? do you leave nothing to the nobler feelings of the soul ? 
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are the fair sex, think you, insensible to worth, wit, genius, 
and taste?” 

“No, certainly not—but these great advantages are often 
disregarded when accompanied by uncourteous manners and neg- 
ligent attire. You, Frank, for instance, carry the matter too 
far. The very carriage of your head and shoulders gives one 
the idea of a man doing penance for his sins,” 

“ Indeed!’ said Francis starting, “ is my appearance so very 
restrained and formal ?” 

“ Nay, is it not? just step across the room, and that mirror 
will inform you how very correctly you have studied the dis- 
mals.” 

Stanhope’s eyes involuntarily turning towards the glass, he 
was nota little disconcerted at the affected solemnity of his ap- 
pearance.—Johnstone caught it; and, in an arch, waggish tone, 
continued—“ Take my advice, Frank, that is, if you will deign 
to receive advice from a thoughtless rake, like me: if you 
feel serious, never wear it so decidedly on your countenance, 
nor look so like one who wishes to be thought good. Bad 
as I may appear, I too can quote from Scripture, and bid you 
call to mind a command, delivered by our blessed Saviour, . very 
much to the present purpose, ‘ Moreover, when ye fast, be 
not as the hypocrites of a sad countenance, for they disfigure 
their faces; that they may appear unto men to fast.’ ” 

Francis turned to the window; the tell-tale colour rose to 
his conscious cheek: he was humbled and mortified, that John- 
stone, in spite of his thoughtless levity, had discovered the 
great failing in his character. Display and an inordinate love 
of praise were the main-spring of too many of his actions; 
his very eccentricity and discontent had been occasioned by 
this weakness. Overcome by a conviction of his past folly, he 
remained thoughtful and silent. 

‘“‘ Come, I see you have some grace left,” continued Henry, 
affectionately taking his hand; “ do not think I mean to follow 
up my advantage with a sermon an hour long: we have all 
our faults, Frank; and those who practise virtue can only ef- 
fectually enforce her precepts.” Then, glancing his eyes on the 
dial, over the mantle-piece, he said—“ We have let time slip; 
the play has already commenced, and we shall just arrive at 
the fashionable hour.” 

The theatre was a shabby old building; which had, from a 
barn, been converted, with great difficulty, into a temple, by 
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the wandering sons of Thespis; and was not only badly lighted, 
but afforded very indifferent accommodations for visitors; yet, 
in spite of these disadvantayes, the house was well filled by 
many genteel families. 

The performers (two only excepted) were of the most com- 
mon and extravagant cast, and gave to the piece, Shakespeare’s 
beautiful comedy of Twelfth Night, a broad air of caricature. 

The female who represented the character of Viola, by her 
graceful movement and genteel figure, appeared to have seen bet- 
terdays. But though her recitation was rich and flowing, and 
her voice sweet and impressive, her action was so languid and 
dispirited, that it gave her the air of a person suffering from ill 
health and great mental uneasiness; it was, moreover, evident 
to all who beheld her, that she took no interest in the passing 
scene. 

Her husband, the hero of the night, a handsome, and even 
elegant young man, was by no means an indifferent performer, 
but care had stamped his iron signet on his faded brow, whilst 
his attention appeared more actively employed in watching the 
languid movements of his partner than in any effort to vain the 
applause of the spectators. 

“That pretty, delicate young woman has great capabilities 
of making a good actress,” said Johnstone to his companion; 
“my mind misgives me if I have not seen her before, though in 
a very different capacity; and with his voice I am quite fa.ui- 
liar.” 

‘* You were always famous, Henry, when a boy at school, in 
finding in every stranger the likenesses of your old friends,’’ re- 
turned Stanhope, laughing; “I see nothing here to call forth 
any admiration. J pity the young woman, for she is ill; and 
her husband is too anxious about it, to exert himself to please his 
auditors; for my part, I wonder you can tolerate such wretched 
stuff,”’ , 

Stanhope’s taste, unfortunately, was of the most fastidious 
kind; he turned, therefore, with an air of disgust from the 
stage, to contemplate the company in the boxes, 

A group opposite soon claimed all his attention; it was com- 
posed of Anne Irvin, her aunt Mrs. Clifton, and a handsome, 
fashionable young lady, who sat between her and Mr. Jervis. 

Francis had heard much of George Jervis, but had never be- 


fore seen him; though both had been brought up and educated 
by Mr. Irvin. 
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Mr. Stanhope did not come to reside on his paternal estate at 
B—, before George had left the vicarage to prosecute his studies 
at college; after which he made the tour of Europe, with a 
young nobleman, in the capacity of travelling companion ; and 
when he returned to B—, Francis had just departed for the uni- 
versity, where he had remained for the last three years: so that 
the young men were personally unacquainted with each other. 

With feelings of painful curiosity, Francis scanned the person 
of this formidable rival to him, in the good vicar’s esteem; and 
he recognized in George Jervis a very plain, but very sensible 
luoking man, whose benevolent expression and gentlemanly 
deportment, in some measure, atoned for a decided want of all 
other external advantages, 

To Stanhope’s no small disappointment, not to say indigna- 
tion, Anne seemed greatly amused by the performance, and 
from time to time, replied to Mr. Jervis’s remarks with an air 
of lively interest. A feeling nearly allied to jealousy darted 
through young Stanhope’s bosom; and all his faculties were 
soon intensely employed in watching Anne and Mr. Jervis. 

‘¢ Was it possible that she loved him?” The thought was 
very distressing to a young lover, who saw, in the object ot 
his regard, a woman capable of making a paradise of home. 

Johnstone’s remark in the morning, aided by his own vanity, 
and the consciousness of possessing a very fine person, helped 
to lull his suspicions to sleep. But then, again, he recollected 
they had been brought up in the same house together; and 
Francis had often experienced how soon habit reconciles us to 
defects of person in those we love, and with whom we are in 
the constant habit of associating. Mr. Jervis was very plain; 
but an excellent and clever man, and Francis knew that accom- 
plishments of mind would outweigh, with a girl of Anne Irvin's 
just way of thinking, all external disadvantages. 

From these unpleasant reveries he was roused by Johnstone’s 
suddenly asking him, “if he did not think the young Iady in 
the opposite box, a very beautiful girl?” 

Francis stammered, and replied, “ Miss Irvin is a very inter- 
esting girl; but, critically speaking, cannot be called a beauty.” 

“Ob! ho! Stanhope! I perceive where your thoughts were 
wandering. It is not of her I speak.—Anne Irvin is a pretty 
piece of still life, but I prefer that sprightly, dark-eyed girl, 
that sits by our friend George, who has thus contrived to mono- 
polize to himself, the two finest women in the theatre.” 
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« How we differ in opinion, Henry! I cannot look at that 
trandsome girl without a feeling of aversion, something inde- 
scribable—I know not what. Those brilliant eyes you admire 
so much, are on the constant search for admiration; and I doubt 
not, bat she is a heartless, unfeeling coquet. I wonder Anne 
Irvin should choose such a companion.” 

« May I only be fortunate enough to gain such a one for life,” 
returned Johnstone, with some warmth: “ you are too severe, 
Frank; you condemn every body you happen to conceive a preju- 
dice against, without the benefit of judge or jury. What is there 
in Miss Hill’s appearance to draw forth such a severe invective?” 

«{ cannot exactly tell you. But I dislike her expression $ 
there is a freedom in her air and manner, that disgusts me,—no- 
thing that the world would find fault with, but something very 
repugnant to my ideas of female deportment.” 

“ She is a lively, spirited girl,” returned Johnstone; “ and 
every thing you can say to her disadvantage, is the effect of 
mere prejudice.” 

“JT am happy to find Miss Hill has so warm an advocate in 
Mr. Johnstone,” said Francis, sarcastically; ‘* you would have 
some difficulty in persuading me, that I had passed a harsh, or 
undeserved censure on her.” 

“Tam sure I can make you, Francis, retract your opinion, 
when I relate an anecdote of her, which I had from the parties 
themselves ; and, therefore, know to be true.” 

Francis in his turn looked sceptical. ‘ While the violins are 
giving us the wretched prelude to the afterpiece; perhaps, you 
will favour me with it.” | 

“ With pleasure,” returned Henry, who thus continued ina 
lower voice:—‘* Miss Hill was left an orphan, at a very early age; 
and was brought up under the roof of her paternal uncle and 
guardian, Mr. Hill had an only son, a lieutenant in the army, a 
fine shewy young man, and the cousins soon formed an ardent 
attachment for each other. Doatingly fond of his lovely niece, 
Mr. Hill looked forward to their union, with the interest of a 
parent, who had centred all his earthly wishes in one object. 
Fanny had scarcely completed her twentieth year before every 
preparation was made for the long-anticipated marriage, when 
Anthony Hill, trampling on the feelings of his cousin, and in 
direct opposition to his father’s wishes, ran off with a young wo- 
man of mean family, entirely destitute of the advantages of a good 


education, and whose whole attractions consisted in a pretty face. 
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«¢ When informed, by letter, of his son’s marriage, Mr. Hill’s 
indignation knew no bounds, and he ordered his doors for ever 
to be closed against his unworthy son. The grief of poor 
Fanny may well be imagined; her early dream of happiness was 
over, and she had to still the bitter throbbings of a wounded 
heart, in the best manner she could. Lieutenant Hill was soon 
reduced by lis extravagance to sell his commission; and, a few 
months afterwards, sank, with his young wife, into the most ab- 
ject poverty. Atthis deplorable crisis, he retarned to his native 
town, and implored, in the humblest manner, his father’s for- 
giveness and assistance in his present necessitous state. The 
old gentleman refused to see him, and remained deaf’ to bis 
prayers. Compassionating her cousin’s forlorn condition, and 
forgetful of her own wrongs, the generous Fanny undertook to 
plead his cause with her incensed uncle: and finding her argu- 
ments fail in mitigating his displeasure, she fetched the infant 
son of Anthony, and placing him in his grand-sire’s arms, be- 
sought him, for the sake of the helpless little innocent, who 
was his own flesh and blood, to restore his unfortunate son once 
more to his favour. This fresh proof of her noble disposition, 
served only to enrage her uncle still more against the man who 
had treated her so unworthily. 

“ Fanny’s generosity did not rest here. Her maternal aunt had 
left her a few hundred pounds at her own disposal ; and this she 
sold out of the funds, and transmitted in his father’s name to tlie 
indigent Anthony and his suffering partner. 

«“ Mr. Hill died shortly after, and left Fanny sole heir to his 
fine property. But she, considering his son had a more lawful 
claim than herself, directly she had followed her uncle to the 
grave, made over the estates to him; only reserving for herself 
the property left her by her father, with which Mr, Hill had 
been entrusted as her guardian.” 

During Henry’s relation, Francis had been carefully examin- 
ing Miss Hill’s face; and, though he felt convinced that what 
he, at first, took for freedom of carriage and manner, was thie 
natural expression of a very lively and spirited girl, who had 
heen used to obey the impulse of her own generous feelings, he 
was too proud to confess to Johnstone his error; who felt hurt 
and disappointed that he passed no remark on his story. 
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THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS: 


OR, 
THE PROPHECY. 





An Historical Cale. 


OP? aereer 
(Continued from page 220.) 


Tue open displeasure manifested by Reginald de la Pole at 
Henry’s conduct and proceedings, had excited the king’s bitter 
hatred not only against himself, but all his friends and relations; 
his mother, in particular, had, on that account, become ex- 
tremely obnoxious to him. She was accused of having em- 
ployed her authority with her tenants to hinder them from read- 
ing the new translation of the Bible; of having procured Bulls 
from Rome, which, it was said, had been seen at her country re- 
sidence; and of having kept a correspondence with her son the 
Cardinal. But Henry found, either that these offences could not 
be proved, or that they could not by law be subjected to such a 
severe punishment as he desired to inflict on her; he, therefore, 
resolved to proceed in a more summary and tyrannical manner; 
and for that purpose he sent Cromwell, who was but too obse- 
quious te his will, to the house of Peers. In that assembly he 
produced a banner, on which were embroidered the five wounds 
of Christ, the symbol chosen by the northern rebels; and this 
banner, he affirmed, was found in the Countess’s house. No 
other proof was given in order to ascertain her guilt; and that 
was generally considered a base subterfuge of the king’s. The 
parliament, without farther enquiry, passed a bill of attainder 
against her; and they involved in the same bill, without any 
better proof, as far as it appears, Gertrude Marchioness of Exe- 
ter, Sir Adrian Fortesque, and Sir Thomas Dingley. These 
two gentlemen were executed. The Marchioness was pardoned, 
and survived the king; the Countess received a reprieve.* 

Lady Salisbury still continued a prisoner, miserably fed, and 
miserably lodged in a noisome dungeon ; often had the storms of 
two winters dashed the foam of the river through the grating 
of the cell, and rendered the interior of the apartment damp and 
unwholesome. Yet all these indignities served not to quench 





* See Hume’s History of England. 
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the proud spirit of the Countess, who still hoped for happier 
days. 

It was now the commencement of summer, and the pure 
breath of May stole even to the vaults of the tower; and the 
reviving heat of the sun was partially felt by many a wretched 
captive, who was there doomed to linger out the remainder of 
his existence. 

One bright morning, when the porter and soldiers of the 
guard were sauntering idly through the court-yard, a young 
boy, about fifteen years of age, in the garb of one of the royal 
pages, desired instant admittance to the governor. Rudely and 
insolently, one of the guard threw himself before the youth, 
exclaiming, “ Now, beshrew me, but thou art a well made lad, 
though methinks somewhat too pretty for a boy; pity thou wast 
not born of the other sex, then thy fortune had heen made at 
court; marry, thou shalt quaff a cup of sack with me, and I 
will drink to our better acquaintance.” The soldier, as he spoke, 
clasped the page’s arm, and attempted to drag him to the guard- 
room; but the boy, disengaging himself from his grasp, re- 
plied indignantly, “ Off, off, varlet; dost thou not see the stain 
thy beastly hand has made on my doublet; precede me to the 
governor, or I swear by the mass, thou shalt repent thine in- 
solence.” 

« Aye, we will all repent over a good flask of brandy,” re- 
joined the guard, who still prevented the boy’s advance; “ and 
thou shalt preside at our revel, my pretty lad; for the present a 
cup of sack must suffice thee ;—come—come, no frowns, thou 
shalt drink before we part,’’ 

At this speech the mantling blood rushed to the face of the 
page; he raised his hand and dashed the scalding drop of pas- 
sion from his eye, as in a scarcely-audible voice, he said, 
‘* Now, by my troth, thy impudence is too glaring; his ma- 
jesty the King shall have note of it; mark me, sirrah, Lord 
Josclyn Doncie is not to be insulted with impunity; therefore 
at thy peril let me pass.” 

The soldier now perceived he had erred in using such free- 
dom with the young noble, who was in high favour at court; 
and bowing submissively, he craved pardon, and conducted him 
to the apartment df the governor. Anger yet sparkled in Josc- 
lyn’s eyes as he haughtily bid that personage observe the sig- 
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net of the king, which glittered on his finger, and desired to 
visit the dungeon of the Countess of Salisbury. 

Long unused to the sight of visitors, the lady started at the 
entrance of the page, whose fair form, and rich apparel little 
accorded with the scowling visage and grim dress of his com- 
panion the jailor. The boy paused until the door was closed, 
and the bars and chains replaced; then, throwing himself on 
his knees, tendered a letter to the Countess, enveloped in a silken 
covering. “ From Alice, Madam,” he exclaimed as she tuok 
the parcel. 

Ineffectually the aged matron endeavoured to peruse the letter, 
when, after a slight pause, she returned it to the messenger, 
saying, “ Read it, boy; mine eyes refuse their aid. But who 
art thou?” she continued, gazing at him stedfastly. 

“ Josclyn Doncie, Madam,” was the reply. 

“ The son of Blanch Doncie, the friend and companion of my 
early days?” again interrogated the lady. 

“The same,” returned the boy. 

“Then the blessing of an old woman be with thee; but my 
bosom yearns to hear of the welfare of my child: pry’thee, read.” 
Josclyn instantly commenced the letter of Lady Alice running 
as follows: 


‘‘ Madam, and dearest Aunt, 

“ After our long and tedious separation, how my heart 
throbs at the thought of again being near you, which will soon 
be the case! To-morrow, at vespers, we purpose arriving at the 
Tower, where Lady Doncie has apartments: I shall then be 
in the same building with you; a prisoner you, and [ at li- 
berty: Ob! that we could exchange situations, My kind and 
affectionate friend Josclyn, (and the page blushed deeply as 
he spoke,) has promised that I shall see you, perchance move 
than once, What happiness! He will be the bearer of this, and 
now bids me not linger. Assure thyself, Madam, that I am 
still your devoted and attached “ ALICE.” 


“To-morrow, Lady, at midnight, expect us,”. said the page 
as he finished the letter; “‘ for the present I must leave thee,’ 
and again bending his knee, he left the cell. 

To the Countess the hours until the following evening ap- 
peared to speed but slowly: and she listened with feverish ex- 
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pectancy to hear the vesper-bell, which would tell of the ap- 
proach of Alice. 

Soon the deep toll was heard, floating on the still air of 
night: and to many a passenger the swelling hymn was wafted ; 
but that could not, nor the trampling of horses that now en- 
tered the Tower, be borne to the dungeon of Lady Salisbury. 

At the time appointed, Lady Doncie reached her destination; 
by her side rode Alice, whose agitation was scarce to be re- 
pressed; she felt acutely the situation of her aunt, and a cold 
shudder crept through her frame as she beheld the high bat- 
tlements, and frowning portals of the pile before her. 

«Come, Alice,” said Josclyn, as the hour of midnight drew 
near, “ prepare for thy expedition; think not thou canst ac- 
company me in female attire; by the mass, we should both rue 
it; thou must wear a dress of mine, which [ have brought for 
the occasion. Nay, blush not so deeply,” he continued, as he 
led her to the door of-her apartment, ‘there will be no one 
to see thee but myself. Fear not, but be swift; I will wait 
for thee here. In a short time the delighted boy returned to the 
presence of his mother, with Alice, like himself, in the garb of 
a page. 

‘‘ Is she not beautiful?” he exclaimed in a whisper to his pa- 
rent. “I would not have thee,” added he to Alice, “ appear at 
court for many a costly gem; why, 1 am insignificant by thy 
side, my fair friend? but thou must conceal these pretty black 
ringlets, or they will betray thee,” and he removed the velvet 
cap from her head, while Alice gathered together her curls, 
and hid them from view. Again Josclyn replaced the cap, but 
suddenly pausing, said, ‘* J must devise something to veil thy 
blushes, or they too will create surprise,” and as he spoke, he 
unclasped the jewel which confined the feathers, and let the 
shewy plume fall carelessly over her countenance. We may 
now proceed with safety,” he continued, and drawing the arm 
of his companion through his own, they descended the stairs, 
and entered the court-yard. Near the subterraneous passages, 
they found the jailor apparently waiting for them. He bure 
a small lantern in his hand, the faint gleam of which but 
partly illumined, the damp walls, and scarce served to make 
“ darkness visible.” 











(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE AMULET. 1828. 

On a former occasion, we expressed our full approbation of the design 
of this work; but were unable “to accord to its execution that praise 
which we could desire.” The present volume, however, presents itself 
with so many claims on our attention and approbation, that we are eager to 
testify our fullest sense of its merit and excellence, The literary contribu- 
tions are all of a very high character, and of the most interesting nature: 
whilst the embellishments are of the very first order of excellence. 

We scarcely venture to particularize individual pieces or plates; all are 
chaste and beautiful. By those whu love to contemplate the quiet and 
endearing scenes of domestic bliss, “‘ The Morning Walk” will be preferred ; 
whilst those who love to study nature in all her artless simplicity, will 
delight in “‘ The Gipsey Girl,” and “‘ The Shepherd Buy.” ‘“ The Dead 
Fawn” will excite the sympathy and the commiseration of those who are 
not ashamed to mourn over the calamities and misfortunes of a dumb, but 
scarcely irrational, favourite. ‘‘ The Last Man,” will kindle reflection, and 
impart seriousness, in the breast of even thoughtlessness itself; whilst 
the picture of ‘* Lord Stafford and his Secretary,” cannot fail to affect the 
heart, as well as the feelings, of all who can compassionate disappuinted 
hope; or find, in the dignified composure of a betrayed friend, a living 
commentary on the vanity of human friendship, or royal promises. 

In considering the several contributions which compose the present vo- 
lume, we witness a most decided improvement on those of the preceding 
year; whilst the embellishments cannot fail to obtain for it the unqualified 
praise of distinguished merit. 

The following short tale will, we believe, justify the commendation we 
have pronounced. 


FANNY’s FAIRINGS. By Miss Mitford. 

A nappy boy was Thomas Stokes, the blacksmith’s son, of Upton Lea, 
last May morning; he was to go to B Fair with his eldest brother, 
William, and his cousin Fanny, and he never closed his eyes all night for 
thinking of the pleasure he should enjoy on the morrow. ‘‘ Thomas,” for 
shortness called “‘ Tom,” was a lively, merry boy of nine years old, rising 
ten, as the horse-dealers say, and had never becn at a fair in his life; so 
that his sleeplessness, as well as the triumphant ho! ho! (his usual excla- 
mation when highly pleased) and the perpetual course of broad smiles in 
which his delight had been vented for a week before, were nothing remark- 
able, His companions were as wakeful and happy as himself. Now that 
might be accounted for in his cousin's case, since it was also her first Fair ; 
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for Fanny, a pretty dark-eyed lass of eighteen, was a Londoner, and, til] 
she arrived that winter on a visit to her aunt, had never been out of the 
sound of Bow-bell; but why William, a young blacksmith of one-and- 
twenty, to whom Fairs were almost as familiar as horse-shues,—why he 
should lose his sleep on the occasion, is less easy to discover—perhaps 
from sympathy. 

Through Tom’s impatience the party were early astir: indeed, he had 
roused the whole house long before day-break; and betimes in the forenoon 
they sate forth on their progress; Tom in a state of spirits that caused him 
to say Ho! ho! every minute, and much endangered the new hat that he 
was tossing in the air; William and Fanny, with a more concentrated and 
a far quieter joy. One should not see a finer young couple: he, decked in 
his Sunday attire, tall, sturdy, and muscular, with a fine open countenance, 
and an air of rustic gallantry that became him well; she pretty and modest, 
with a look of gentility about her plain dark gown and cottage bonnet, 
and the little straw basket that she carried in her hand, which even more 
than her ignorance of tree, and bird, and leaf, and flower, proclaimed her 
town breeding,—although that ignorance was such, that Tom declared that 
on her first arrival at Upton Lea, she did not know an oak from an elm, 
or a sparrow from a blackbird. Tom himself had yet to learn poor Fanny’s 
excuses, how much oaks and elms resemble each other in the London air, 
and how very closely in colour, though not in size, a city sparrow ap- 
proaches to a blackbird, 

Their way led through pleasant footpaths; every bank covered with cow- 
slips and blue-bells, and overhung with the budding hawthorn, and the 
tasselled hazel; now between orchards, whose trees, one flush of blossom, 
rose from amidst beds of daffodils, with their dark waving spear-like leaves 
and golden flowers; now along fields, newly sown with barley, where the 
doves and wood-pigeons, pretty innocent thieves, were casting a glancing 
shadow on the ground as they flew from furrow to furrow, picking up the 
freshly-planted grain; and now between close lanes peopled with nightin- 
gales; until at last they emerged into the gay high road, where their little 
party fell into the flood of people pouring on to the Fair, much after the 
manner in which a tributary brooklet is lost in the waters of some mighty 
stream. 

A mingled stream in good sooth it was,—a most motley procession! 
Country folks in all varieties, from the pink-ribanded maiden, the belle of 
her parish, tripping along so merrily, to the sober and demure village 
matron, who walked beside her with a slow lagging pace, as if tired alrca- 
dy,—from the gay Lothario of the hamlet, with his clean smock-frock, 
and his hat on one side, who strutted along, ogling the Jass in the pink 
ribands, to the “‘ grave, and reverend signor,” the patriarch of the peasan- 
try, with his straight white hair, and his well preserved wedding suit, who 
hobbled stoopingly on, charged with two great-grandchildren —a sprightly 
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gicl of six lugging him forward, a lumpish boy of three dragging him 
back. 

Children were there of all conditions, from “‘ mamma’s darlings,” in the 
coronet carriage—the little lords and ladies, to whom a Fair was, as yet, 
only a “* name of power”—down to the brown gipsey urchins strapped on 
their mother’s back, to whom it was a familiar sight—nv end to the chil- 
dren!—no end to the grown people!—no end to the vehicles! Carts 
crammed as full as they could be stowed; gigs with one, two, three, and 
four inside passengers ; waggons laden with men instead of corn; droves 
of pigs; flocks of sheep; herds of cattle; strings of horses; with their 
several drovers and- drivers of all kinds and countries—Enylish, Irish, 
Welch, and Scotch—all bound to the Fair. Here an Italian boy with his 
tray of images; there a Savoyard with her hurdy-gurdy; and lastly, 
struggling through the midst of the throng, that painful minister of plea- 
sure, an itenerant shewman with his poor box of puppets and his tawdry 
wife, pushing, and toiling, and straining every nerve for fear of being too 
late. No end to the people!—no end to the din! The turnpike man 
opened his gate, and shut his ears in dispairing resignation. Never was 
known so full a May Fair. 

And among the thousands assembled in the market-place at B——, it 
would have been difficult to find a happier groupe than our young cousins. 
Tom, to be sure, had been conscious of a little neglect on the part of his 
companions. The lectures on ornithology, with which chemin fuisant he 
had thought fit to favour Fanny (children do dearly love to teach grown 
people, and all country boys are learned in birds), had been rather thrown 
away on that fair damsel. William and she had walked arm-in-arm ; and 
when he tried to join them on one side, he found himself cast off,—when 
on the other, let go. Poor Tom was, evidently, de trop in the party. 
However, he bore the affront like a philosopher, and soon forgot his griev- 
ances in the solid luxuries of tarts and gingerbread ; in the pleasant business 
of purchasing and receiving pretty presents; in the clatter, the bustle, and 
the merriment of the fair. Amidst all his delight, however, he could not 
but feel a little curiosity, when William having lured him to a stall, and 
fixed him there in the occupation of selecting a cricket-ball, persuaded 
Fanny to go under his escort to make some private purchases at the neigh- 
bouring shops. Tom’s attention to his own important bargain was sadly 
distracted by watching his companions as they proceeded from the linen- 
draper’s to the jeweller’s, and from the jeweller’s to the pastry-cook’s; 
looking, the whilst, the one proud and happy, the other shy and ashamed. 
Tom could not tell what to make of it, and chose, in his perplexity, the 
very worst ball that was offered to him; but as he had seen their several 
parcels snugly deposited in the straw basket, he fancied the secret lay 
there, and, on their rejoining him, having in vain offered to carry the 
basket, he summoned courage to ask, point blank, what it contained; at 
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which question, Fanny blushed, and William laughed; and on a repetition 
of the inquiry, answered with an an arch smile— ‘“ Fanny's fairings,” 

Now as Fanny had before purchased toys, and cakes, and such like trifles 

for the whole family, this reply, and the air with which it was delivered, 
served rather to stimulate than repress the vague suspicions that were float- 
ing in the boy’s brain. A crowd, however, is no place for impertinent 
curiosity. Loneliness and ennui are necessary to the growth of that weed, 
If there had been a fair in Blue-beard’s castle, his wives would have kept 
their heads on their shoulders; the blae chamber and diamond-key would 
have tempted in vain, So Tom betook himself to the scene before him, 
applying himself the more earnestly to the business of pleasure, as they 
were to return to Upton Lea at four o’clock. 
- Four o’clock arrived, and found our hero, Thomas Stokes, still untired 
of stuffing and staring. He had eaten more cakes, oranges, and ginger- 
bread, than the gentlest reader would deem credible; and he had seen 
well nigh all the sights of the fair;—the tall man, and the short woman, 
and the calf with two heads; had attended the in-door horsemanship and 
the out-door play; the. dancing dogs and two raree-shows; and lastly, 
had visited and admired the wonders of the menagerie, scraped acquaint- 
ance with a whole legion of parrots and monkeys, poked up a boa-con- 
strictor, patted a lioness, and had the honour of presenting a blunderbuss 
to the elephant, although he was not much inclined to boast of that exploit, 
having been so frightened at his own temerity, as to run away out of the 
booth before the sagacious but deliberate quadruped had found time to 
fire. 

Not a whit tired was Tom. He could have wished the fair to last a 
week. Nevertheless, he obeyed his brother’s summons; and the little 
party sate out on their return, the two elder ones again linked arm-in-arm, 
and apparently forgetting that the world contained any human being except 
their own two selves. Poor Tom trudged after, beginning to feel, in the 
absence of other excitement, a severe relapse of his undefined curiosity 
respecting Fanny’s fairings. On tripped William and Fanny, and after 
trudged Tom, until a string of unruly horses passing rapidly by, threw the 
whole groupe into confusion. No one was hurt; but the pretty Londoner 
was so much alarmed as to afford her companion ample employment in 
placing her vn a bank, soothing her fears, aud railing at the misconduct 
of the horse-people. As the cavalcade disappeared, the fair damsel reco- 
vered her spirits, and began to enquire for her basket, which she had dropt 
in her terror, and fur Tom who was also missing. They had not far to 
seek. Perched in the opposite hedge sate master Tom, in the very act of 
satisfying his curiosity by examining her basket, smiling and ho! ho!-ing 
with all his might. Parcel after parcel did he extract and unfold :—first a 
roll of white satin riband—* oh! oh!”—then a pair of white cambric 
gloves —“ oh! oh!” again; then a rich-looking, dark-coloured, small plum- 
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cake, nicely frosted over with white sugar—‘‘oh! oh! miss Fanny!”— 
last of all a plain gold ring, wrapped in three papers, silver, white, and 
brown—‘ oh! oh!”’ once more shouted the boy, twirling the wedding- 
ring on his own red finger, the fourth of the left hand—* so these are 
Fanny’s fairings! Ho! ho!—oh! oh!” 


FRIENDSHIP’s OFFERING. 1828. 

This elegant and attractive volume has, for many years, gradually esta- 
blished itself in the public favour; and, we are happy to report, that its 
present claims do not fall short of those manifested by any of its rival 
competitors. Notwithstanding a. change of publishers and editor, which 
has lately taken place, we are happy to announce, that the liberality, dili- 
gence, and taste of both, have overcome difficulties of no ordinary kind, 
and enabled them to produce a volume of very superior merit. In the 
choice of subjects and artists, the editor has shewn discrimination, judg- 
ment, and good taste; and which cannot fail to obtain for his truly 
elegant work, the public favour and patronage. Nor have the artists been 
less fortunate in their efforts: the finest conception is here combined with 
a felicity of execution, which has left us nothing to regret, and scarcely 
anything to wish. Amid so much excellence, we scarcely know how to 
particularize individual merit; but we should do injustice to our own feel- 
ings, and those of our readers, did we not earnestly bespeak their attention 
to “ The Captive Slave,” from a design by Simpson; universally allowed 
to be amongst the first for character and expression in the last Exhibition. 
Nor will the literary portion of the volume be less worthy of the public 
favour than the ornamental. In addition to the talent by which it was 
before distinguished, the new editor, Mr. Charles Knight, has secured its 
pages the assistance of much of that distinguished ability which rendered 
tht Quarterly Magazine so popular and so interesting. ‘ The Cacadore’’ is 
atale of the deepest interest, and cannot be read without exciting curres- 
ponding feelings in the reader’s breast. 

The volume is published iu a peculiar and unrivalled style of binding, 
uniting the qualities of elegance and durability, in a manner never before 
attempted in similar publications. 


THE PLEDGE OF FRIENDSHIP. 1828. 

This volume is a very evident improvement on its predecessors, Its 
literary contents are now, exclusively, original; and its embellishments of 
a superior kind. It does not, indeed, pretend to that high rank assumed 
by its contemporaries; nevertheless, its merit is considerable; and we fee! 
assured that its moderate price will render it an acceptable present to a 
numerous body of the reading public. In contemplating the various works 
of this class, it is impossible not to reflect on the influence which they are 
well calculated to exercise, not only over the interests of literature, but 
on the arts themselves. They bring many a hidden, and even forgotten 
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treasure to light; encourage contemporary talent; create, in the public 
mind, a taste, and a desire, for works of genius and elegance; and by 
presenting the best specimens of both to the readers’ attention, they gra- 
dually work a great change on the public taste. We cannot, therefore, 
but feel pleased at the works already published, and at the announcement 
of others, which bid fair to fall in no respect, behind their Precursors, 
either in interest or novelty. 

Of these two elegant publications we shall take an early opportunity of 
bringing some extracts before our readerg, to justify the opinion we have 


given of their general merit. 


FORGET ME NOT. 1828. 

Although this is the oldest of these elegant publications, there is no 
indication of the imbecility of age, or the langour of fatigue. Both editor 
and publisher appear, to us, to display not only undiminished, but even 
added energy and taste. The contributions are such as might be expected 
from the varied, but exalted talent of their respective authors. We have 
ever considered “ The Seventh Plague of Egypt,” one of the happiest 
efforts of Martin’s pencil; and the engraving, by Le Keux, is, every way, 
worthy of the original design. Nor ought we to forbear mentioning that 
the descriptive poetry, which accompanies the plate, is well calculated to 
sustain the interest of the engraving, and to give to the artist’s efforts an 
energy, and a solemnity, well befitting the subject. “‘ The Booroom Slave,” 
by Mrs. Bowdich, is an interesting story ; and one we would recommend to 
those who doubt whether God has given to the sable African, as well as 
to the polished European, the same natural feelings, and the same sym- 
pathies. We regret that our space will only allow us to offer the following 
extract from this splendid volume to the notice of our readers. 


THE FLOAT. 

Tsar little dwelling, said my friend, is the cottage in which Mary 
Allerton once lived. Poor Mary! many a time have I seen her ona 
summer morning sitting under a honeysuckle, which then hung its verdant 
drapery over the rustic porch; and very sweet did Mary look as she sat 
there in her neat attire, She had been left an orphan while yet but a little 
child, and, excepting myself, she had not a friend on the wide earth; but 
she was an industrious girl, and when she used to come on a sabbath morn- 
ing to my church, and humbly seat herself on the pulpit steps, bending 
with her neat looks over her tattered bible, many a kind blessing was 
breathed by the aged matrons upon her head. The young maidens of 
the village, too, loved Mary Allerton; and often did they assemble round 
her evening hearth, when the season of Christmas came in its happy idle- 
ness. Many a time have I stopped at Mary’s door, and listened to the 
sweet concert of voices, as the young girls sang their Christmas carol; and 
meny a time have I also heard arise the sounds of thanksgiving and praye! 
from that humble dwelling. 
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Mary was often about my house, for she was the cleverest work- 
woman in the village: besides, I felt much kindliness for her; and I had 
great pleasure in listening to her wild, artless singing. Well, time wore on, 
and Mary grew up to be a woman—a fair, graceful woman. Yes; though 
but a simple villager, Mary would have graced a court. Yet there was ever 
a look of sadness in her face, and her voice was like some thrilling melan- 
choly music. It was in autumn that William Stuart came to settle in the 
village. A fine manly-looking lad he was, and his cottage soon rivalled 
even Mary’s in neatness. William could, as Mary used to say, put his 
hand to every thing; and when I saw how anxious he was to get employs 
ment, and how useful he could be, I had him often to work in my garden, 
andado little jobs about the manse. I soon perceived that he contrived to 
find out something to do on the days when Mary Allerton was working for 
me; and at those times he always made his appearance with a nosegay of 
Mary’s favourite flowers, which, before he left the manse, was usually trans- 
ferred to the bosom of the maiden. About this time did I also observe a 
change in the bearing of the fair girl: formerly her eyes met mine with 
looks of innocent confiding, now they shrank abashed before my glance. 
Yet did they at times flash with a gladdened and brightened beauty from 
bencath their long lashes ;. while blushes, as if from a heart newly awakened 
to some strong emotion, would dart vividly across her cheek. And soon 
the cause of all this was told to me by William Stuart: Mary had pro- 
mised to become his wife. 

On the evening previous to the day on which they were to be married, 
I happened to be passing Mary’s door; and as I wished to speak to her, 
I went into the cottage. There was a cheerful blaze upon the hearth, and 
a fir candle was burning bright upon the ingle. The change from the night 
air was very grateful to my feelings; for there was a cold North wind 
blowing and driving the snow in heavy showers from off the hills. The 
moon came out from behind‘the clouds in fitful gleamings, and threw her 
stormy brightness on the troubled Spey; and as [ listened to the hoarse 
murmurs of the blast, 1 drew my chair closer to the hearth. Mary was 
sitting opposite to me on a low stool; the red blaze of the fire-shone full 
upon her face. Perhaps it was this that gave to her cheek that unnatural 
colouring, and as I thowght so, I moved a little away from her: but no— 
there was a strange glow upon her cheek, and an unsettled brightness in 
her eye. She sang—and never did the lark sing with a gayer note than 
on this evening-did Mary Allerton; yet there was something so wild and 
startling in her mirth, that I would fain have checked it, but I could not; 
for was it not natural that she should be happy on the eve of her bridal? 

As I walked homeward, the snow was drifted across the path in dark 
whirlwinds, and the trees tossed their branches wildly in the air, I looked 
around upon the tempest, and thought of those who were now exposed to 


its terrors. There was a market that day: in a neighbouring village, and I 
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knew that many of my parishioners were there. As I remembered this 
I looked anxiously at the dark and foaming waters of the Spey; for I 
much feared that, in their hardy and intoxicated daring, the men might 
attempt to cross the river, even in the darkness and in the storm, William 
Stuart had also gone to the fair, but about him I felt no fear, for he had 
promised Mary not to return home that night, and I was convinced that he 
would not disobey his bride. I was seated in my parlour, listening to the 
still increasing storm, when I heard loud knocking at the gate, and the sound 
of many voices. Something they said about William Stuart—1 knew not 
what; but I rushed to the door, and followed them as they ran wildly 
towards the river. On the bank there was assembled a crowd of people ; 
some stood in silent groupes, yet in the moon-light I could see that their 
hands were clasped, and that their hearts were filled with strong emotion. 
Others there were walking to and fro, while they uttered frantic and broken 
wailings; and in the midst of a denser and more collected crowd I beheld 
the dead body of William Stuart, and by his side, upon her knees, was 
Mary Allerton, wiping with her long hair the frozen blood from his brow. 
When I approached, she louked up and smiled. May I never again look 
on such a smile! Then she covered the face of the corpse with her hand- 
kerchief, and said, “ That’s a sound, sound sleep; but he’ll sleep aye the 
sounder that I am singing ;” and she sang 


“ Pll make to my bridegroom a grassy green pillow, 
And our bed the red heather shall be; 

And the wild birds will sing, and wild flowers will spring, 
Round my braw bonnie bridegroom and me.” 


It was terrible to hear her sing—ever, when she stopped in her wild melody, 
looking up with her calm idiot smile. 

On the morning after that dreadful night, I learned that, when at the 
market, William Stuart was observed to place his hand upon his brow, as 
though his mind laboured with some painful feeling; and once he was 
heard to say there was a strange thought within his heart—that he must 
die that night. Soon afterwards his friends missed him from the fair, and 
it was conjectured that, influenced by the gloomy fancy with which be was 
haunted, he had resolved to return home, that he might once more look 
upon the sweet face of Mary Allerton, A shepherd-boy happened that 
evening to be seeking a stray sheep, and said that, from the opposite bank, 
he had seen aman push a float into the stream. It was a wildness, the 
boy thought, on such a night; but the man seemed to have a powerful arm, 
and for a time the raft passed steadily, though slowly, on. Presently, 
however, it approached that part of the river where most danger was to be 
apprehended. The waters, which on the other side were calm and turbid, 
here rushed along in eddying currents. The man redoubled his efforts to 
guide the float in its course of peril. For a moment did the boy see it 
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heaving and tossing in the blackness of that boiling flood—then the moon 
was veiled behind a cloud—the wind rose with a sudden gust—and there 
was a sound as of trees bursting asunder. This was succeeded by a low 
wailing cry, and then all was again still. When next the moon shone out 
from the cloud, the raft was floating in separate planks upon the water— 
but the man was gone! 

I took Mary Allerton to the manse, and she lived there for many months, 
but her senses returned to her no more; yet was she ever gentle in her 
weakness, and her only pleasure consisted in gathering flowers to hang 
upon William’s grave. One morning she was missing; we searched for 
ber in all her accustomed haunts, but she was not to be found. Then 
some one said that she had been seen walking towards the river. I went 
thither, and on the bank, where a year before she had been found kneeling 
by her lover’s body, I saw her lying. I approached and spoke to her— 
she answered not: I lifted her from the ground, and found in my arms 
stiffened corpse! 








Mary C— 





EVENING SONG OF THE TYROLESE PEASANTS. 
By Mrs. HEMANS. 


Come to the sun-set tree! the day is past and gone #- 
The woodman’s axe lies free, and the reaper’s work is done. 
The twilight-star to Heaven, and the summer-dew to flowers, 
And rest to us is given by the cool suft evening hours. 


Sweet is the hour of rest! pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, and the turf whereon we lie; 
When the burden and the heat of labour’s task are o’er, 
And kindly voices greet the tired one at his door. 


Come to the Sun-set Tree! the day és past and gone; 

The woodman’s axe lies free, and the reaper’s work is done. 
Yes; tuneful is the sound that dwells in whisp’ring boughs: 
Welcome the freshness round, and the gale that fans our brows. 


But rest, more sweet and still than ever night-fall gave, 
Our longing hearts shall fill, in the world beyond the grave. 
There shall no tempest blow, no scorching noon-tide heat ; 
There shall be no more snow, no weary wandering feet. 


And we lift our trusting eyes, from the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, to the sabbath of our God. 

Come to the Sun-set Tree! the day is past and gone; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, and the reaper’s work js done. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION, 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1827. 


CARRIAGE COSTUME. 


A batiste dress of delicate lavender colour. The skirt is made 
quite plain, and finished with a deep border on the bias, which 
is also plain; a narrow piping runs round the top, above which 
is a vandyke of lavender-coloured braidings. The body is made 
high, fitting’ Guse w the shepe, and factoned round the waist 
with a square gold buckle. The sleeves are en geite, aut 


brought to a very small point at the wrist, where they are con- 
fined by handsome gold clasps. A falling collar, of rich lace 
and finest worked muslin, fastened with pink riband, still con- 
tinues the most fashionable finish for the high morning costume. 

Hat: of white silk, trimmed with blossom pink gauze and 
satin, surmounted by an elegant plume of white feathers. Un- 
der the front of the hat is worn a very full frilling of blond 
lace, twisted, and confined by a narrow satin rouleau. Long 
floating strings of pink gauze. With this dress may be worn a 
slight French silk scarf. 

Limerick gloves and white kid shoes. 


FULL DRESS. 

A dress of rich pink satin. The skirt is trimmed with wayv- 
ing flounces of pink gauze, braided by rouleaux of satin. 
Long white sleeves of crepe lisse, with cleft mancherons of pink 
satin. The body is in the present fashion, made rather high, 
and very slightly en gerbe. The whole is finished by an ele- 
gant and most fanciful drapery of transparent figured blond, 
crossing over the back and bust, and confined with bows of the 
same material, on the right shoulder, with a flowing end, again 
finished by bows of blond, edged with a narrow piping of figured 
blond. Hat of transparent stiffened net, trimmed with gauze 
ribands, and a superb plume of feathers. Raby necklace, gold 
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earrings set with rubies, and a gold chain and eye-glass, finish 
this elegant evening costume. 

White kid gloves and shoes, 
For these elegant dresses we are indebted to the taste of Miss 
Pierroint, Edward-street, Portman-square. 








GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 
SiLk pelisses are still in favour for the promenade; and mantles 
are beginning to be worn in carriages when the weather is chilly. 
The cachemere shawl is also considered indispensable, during 
the morning and evening, from the sudden changes always ex. 
perienced in autumn, For the carriage, a dress of bright rose- 
coloured gros de Naples, is much admired: it is ornamented 
with a broad bias fold, reversed, surrounding the border of the 
skirt; the upper part of the bias is trimmed with scollops, in 
black silk lace. Walking dresses of striped barége, pink, on a white 
ground, are very prevalent, when the weather is mild: the border 
is finished by a broad bias fold: the sleeves are long, @ la Marie, 
and confined at the wrists by dark hair bracelets, clasped with 
gold: the body is made quite plain, but it is almost wholly con- 
cealed by a mantilla of richly-embroidered tulle, edged round 
with lace; as is a double falling collar at the throat, which is 
fastened in front with a rosette of pink riband. 

The newest morning walking-dress is composed of coloured 
Swiss cambric, finished at the border with two deep flounces, 
and trimmed at each edge with a shawl bordering: the body is 
made half-high, with band and cuffs of the same material: long 
sleeves @ la Marié, confined at the wrists by gold bracelets. 
With this becoming dress is worn a cachemere shawl, and a 
hat of black velvet, ornamented with a plume of white down 
feathers. 

Hats of gros de Naples, watered, figured, or plain, of dif- 
ferent colours, have succeeded those of transparent crape or stif- 
fened net: they are ornamented with puffings of coloured gauze, 
large flowers, and broad, long strings, floating over the bust or 
shoulders. The size of these hats is increased by a very broad 
blond being placed at the edge, The pretty cottage bonnet of fine 
straw or Leghorn, lined with satin, and tastefully trimmed with 
rich riband, is still in favour with young ladies: it is fastened 
under the chin with a bow on one side, Hats of grass-green 
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sarsnet, trimmed with rouleaux of satin, and yellow riband 
puffed round the crown, are very fashionable. Many white hats 
of watered gros de Naples, are ornamented with sprigs of heath 
in blossom; and trimmed at the edge of the brim with white blond. 

The favourite gowns for married Jadies are of gros de Naples, 
of various colours, such as the primrose, lavender, and olive. 
green. The backs of these dresses, which are worn chiefly at 
dinner parties, are made partially high, generally in the Cir- 
cassian style: two flounces, cut in bias, ornament the border, 
and are set on full. The sleeves are long, a la Marie. A favou- 
rite afternoon attire consists of a dress of Parma-violet gros de 
Naples, simply trimmed round the border in bias fold tucks, 
made low, with the bust trimmed round with white lace: the 
sleeves are long, and of Italian net, of the same colour as the 
dress. Many ladies wear chintz dresses for morning costume, 
but they are now seldom worn at any other time of the day. 
A gown of celestial blue levantine,. is much admired for a din- 
ner-party dress: it is bordered by three bias folds, each orna- 
mented with narrow black silk cordon, in points. The body is 
made en gerbe, with a sash of pink satin riband, stamped with 
black figures, in imitation of the French ribands @ la giraffe. 
A pelerine collar, of the vandyke fashion, jn points all round the 
edge, fastens behind; it is of white tulle, richly embroidered, 
and surmounted at the throat by a very full ruff of Urling’s 
lace. The sleeves are short and full. 

Young ladies, who wear no head-covering, now arrange their 
hair in the most beautiful style, in clusters of curls in front, 
not too large: the loug tresses behind are gathered up to the 
summit of the head, where, in winding braids, or light bows, 
they are fastened by a comb, simply ornamented by a row of 
pearls. Cornettes and caps of blond, ornamented with coloured 
gauze, and flowers of various kinds, are favourite head-dresses. 
Some are made to tie under the chin; but the greater part have 
ribands or lappets floating loose. Dress hats are worn by many 
ladies, at evening parties: they are of white crape, or satin, 
with a small plume of white feathers, and puffs of gauze riband. 

Pearl ornaments are in great request among young ladies. 
Brooches and ear-rings, in the form of the hop-blossom, are 
considered the most beautiful appendages to full dress. The 
favourite ear-pendants now worn by married ladies are of 
wrought gold, of exquisite workmanship. | 

The most fashionable colours are celestial blue, olive green, 
lavender, pink, and Fudian red. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 
Paris, October 24th, 1927. 


Aone the novelties in preparation for the ensuing winter, may 
be mentioned the Argovian cloaks: they will be as frightful as 
they are distinguished, The stuff is composed of wool, of a dark 
blue, or green colour, on which are detached at equal distanees, 
squares formed by lines of different colours. Hitherto these 
cloaks have been lined with red silk. A great many more cloaks 
will be worn this winter checkered, than in the Scottish plaid 
fashion; the prettiest are of a sea-green and black, or rose- 
colour and black. The shape of these cloaks will be much 
more convenient and elegant than those of last year: a groove, 
which goes from one side to the other, passes under the back of 
the cloak, and marks the shape, similar to pelisses when they 
are fastened: by this new arrangement, a lady is permitted to 
display all the elegance of her shape, and that disagreeable uni- 
formity which the cloaks of last year exhibited among the 
prettiest and the most awkward figures, is entirely removed. 
Two or three pelerines are placed over these cloaks; and to obvi- 
ate the inconvenience of-passing the arm through the usual 
aperture, and thus exposing it to the cold, there is adapted over 
each of the arm-pits, a kind of large drapery which is raised 
at the same time as the arm, preserves it from the cold, and 
completes all the advantages of an attire, which is worn more 
for its usefulness than its elegance. 

A new woollen stuff, called si/emia, manufactured by M. Ter- 
naux, will also be much used this winter: it unites the double 
advantage of being very moderate in price, and excellent in qua- 
lity. In the meantime, dresses of gros de Naples, are very pre- 
valent for the promenade. Nearly all the fashionables, who repair 
at two o’clock to. the great avenue of the Tuilleries, are thus at- 
tired. The colours, flaxen-grey, lapis-lazuli, and iron-grey, seem 
the favourite: ithe trimming chiefly consists of a large flouncing 
headed by a rouleau; but we sometimes see large bias trimmings, 
the tops of which are marked by various embellishments ; some 
of these bias trimmings, figured en dents de loup, have each of 
the points fixed by a button; others are terminated by a small 
ruche.—Hitherto we have seen few pelisses : those which may 
be mentioned, are fastened in front with buckles, and trimmed 
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in bias, or with a double rouleau. A great many satin pelisses 
are in preparation, ornamented all round with an embroidered 
garland of smooth silk. 

We have seen a very novel hat of cabbage-green gros de 
Naples, ornamented with five large flat plumes, of which one 
was cherry-colour; another, lilac; a third, black; and the other 
two, different shades of green: these plumes were attached to the 
middle of the crown of the hat, under a band of satin. Capdte- 
bonnets of straw-coloured gros de Naples, trimmed with deep 
blond, are still worn; also capdtes of white gros de Naples, 
trimmed with coloured ribands of various shades ; those of yellow 
and rose-colour, intermixed with brown, are very handsome. 
Hats of white crape ornamented with marabouts, are still in fa- 
vour: one of these, of a round shape, is ornamented with a 
half-garland formed by three large roses separated by foliage; 
the first of these roses is attached to the top of the crown, on the 
right side; the second, towards the middle; and the third on the 
border of the crown on the left side: a small fichu of crape 
trimmed with blond, is placed over the crown, and the two points 
fall over both sides of the hat. 

The crowd of elegant females who resort to the Odeon, to en- 
joy the English acting, is now one of the most fertile sources for 
obtaining the prevailing fashions. The toilets of Madame R***, 
which we remarked at three successive performances, were ex- 
tremely beautiful: the first consisted of a dress of plain muslin, 
made @ /a vierge, with sleeves a la Marté. Chains of unwrought 
gold surrounded the arms and neck, and formed the girdle; 
several chains traversed also the head-dress in every direction, 
and formed a band on the forehead. The second toilet was a 
dress of rose-coloured organdy, having long sleeves of white 
tulle, embroidered in plumes; the corsage was in drapery, bor- 
dered with a small row of laces on the head, a veil of English 
point lace was turned in the hair, and formed a kind of small 
cap; on the left side a bouquet of roses, intermixed with the tufts 
of hair, supported a part of the veil, leaving a long point to fall 
over the left shoulder. The third toilet was a dress of cherry- 
coloured poplin, with laced corsage, and short sleeves; the bot- 
tom of the sleeves, and round the bust, were ornamented with a 
ruche of blond: the necklace, comb, and ear-pendants presented 
a superb display of white agate: the hair was separated in bows 
on the forehead, but large bunches of curls were arranged above, 
on each side; a sevigne, in agate, was also attached to the bust. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM.* 
_ RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO G. BYNG, Eso. M.P. &e. &e. 





BY MRS. CAREY, AUTHOR OF “ LASTING IMPRESSIONS.” 





‘‘ Suffer litle children to come unto me; and forbid them not: for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.” 





Ou ye, exempt from care, and all the train 

Of maddening thoughts, that rack the fevered brain 

Of pining poverty t ~Ve, who rejoice 

On fortune’s sunny height—oh! hear the voice 

Of charity: she pleads, in accents bland, 

The infant orphan’s wants; her open hand 

Is stretched, to succour innocents, who weep 

A father, gone to his eternal sleep— 

For them, alas! too soon—She calls on those 

Who have-the power to save. And who, that knows 

A parent’s hope, a parent’s fears, shall pause, 

And coldly ponder, when the orphan’s cause 

Speaks to the heart; and pity bids him fly, © 

To soothe the widow’s grief, to hush the cry, 

And stay the tottering step, of helpless infancy ? 
See, round.the couch, where prostrate manhood lies, 

With quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eyes, 

An infant groupe, who, lisping, seek to know * 

The cause of father’s pain, and mother’s woe. 

See the sad wife, in hopeless anguish, bend 

O’er him she loves,—the husband! father! friend! 





* It may not, perhaps, be generally understood, that, in the many excellent insti- 
tutions for the reception of the fatherless, the children are not admissible until they 
have attained the age of seven. In the projected “ Infant Orphan Asylum,” it is 
proposed to shelter, feed, nurse, and educate those who are under thatage. The 
particulars of this truly-benevolent plan may be learned on application to the Rev. 
James Rudge, F,R. S, Limehouse, or to the Rev. Andrew Reed, Hackney. 
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Her stay! her all !—He, who, in health’s bright hour, 

With plenty’s blessings cheered their humble bower! 

And fondly talked of happiness, when time 

Should bless their age with suns, in manhood’s prime, 

Duteous and good;—when daughters, chaste and fair, 

Should bloom around them, and repay their care, 

With all that sweet, endearing tenderness, 

That gentle woman sheds on those she loves to bless. 
Fallacious hopes! delusive dreams! that fly, 

As air-born bubbles, from the gazer’s eye; 

The husband sinks in death,—the greedy grave 

Shuts on its prey,—and she, lorn wretch! must brave 

Life’s rudest storms, alone.—And who shall feed 

Her craving offspring now? who, kindly lead 

Their steps aright? Ah! none! She looks in vain 

For aid or pity, from the worldly train, 

Who proffered service, when 9 husband’s Care 

Supplied her every want; and bright and fair 

The vivid landscape glowed. They turn aside 

From the sad scene, where giief and want abide; 

Or, should they deign to enter, coldly speak 

Of hope, and trust, and resignation meek 

To God’s decrees ;—words, that, on sorrow’s ear, 

Oft fall, from those who love not God, nor fear 

His righteous judgments. But such words sound well: 


And those who give but words, should in soft phrase excel. 


But raise thine eyes, poor mourner! one bright gleam 
Breaks through the fearful gloom, like morn’s first beam, 
Gilding a sable cloud. Kind hearts, that feel 
For woes like thine, now, with one voice, appeal 
To British sympathy,—to those who love 
The Insp of innocence,—the smiles, that move 
The soul to tenderness: and they will shed 
Comforts, and blessings, on the orphan’s head,— 
Teach him of piety the joy refined, 

And ’grave her precepts on his tender mind. 

Delightful thought! beneath their fost’ring care, 
Babes, yet unborn, shall bloom and flourish fair,— 


‘A guileless train, endeared to every breast, 


That loves the purity a Saviour blest,— 
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That loves to see the infant mind expand, 

Like opening buds beneath the florist’s hand, 

When reason, darting its all-powerful ray, 

Clears, like the sun, the melting clouds away, 

And gives the promise of a glorious day. ; 

Father Almighty! from thy radiant throne, 

Look down propitious! By Thy aid alone, 

Can this good work succeed. The human heart 

Turns at Thy will. Ah! deign then to impart 

The kindliest impulse,—move it to bestow 

Aid prompt and copious, as the streams that flow 

From Mercy’s sacred fount, to soften human woe. 
Death levels all:—The strong, the weak, the brave, 

The proud, the fair, the monarch, and the slave; 

All sink in taurn;—nor can Compassion’s sigh, 

Love’s fervent prayer, or Sorrow’s streaming eye, 

Arrest his fatal shaft.—The affianced bride 

Dies, ere the priest the nuptial knot has tied: ! 

The virgin weeps her lover’s early doom; 

The hoary sire sinks childless to the tomb. 

In fashion’s haunts, where Pleasure rules the day, 

In dungeons dark, where Misery pines away, 

Death hovers near, to aim the unerring blow, 

That lays (in joy or grief) his victims low. 
Then pause not, ye, to whom indulgent Heaven 

The means of Charity has largely given: 

But seize the fleeting hour; and, “ while ’tis day, 

Be diligent.” Waste not, in cold delay, 

One precious moment; but, with heart and hand, 

Assist the efforts of the generous band, 

Who claim your aid, the sheltering dome to raise, 

Where infant lips shall hymn their Maker’s praise. 





West-Squdre, Sept. 29, 1827, 
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There is in man’s distracted course 
A heavenly spirit’s guardian power, 
That checks affliction’s ’whelming force, 
And dawns upon the dying hour. 
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There is, beyond the silent grave, 
A world serene, a peaceful sky; 
Where ne’er the storms of passion rave 
Where ne’er the hopes of virtue die. 











Sorrow and tears, and woe, are meant 
To win the soul from sin and pain; 
And Death is but the herald, sent 
To lead her back to heaven again. 


LINES 


WRITTEN IN HOBART-TOWN, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, 
On the 21st of October. 


Anp has another natal day 

Come circling on the fleeting year; 
And I, Louisa, far away, 

A sad, and home-sick wanderer here? 


Vast seas divide our sister hearts, 
And barrier mountains round me rise ; 


And only Hope her meteor darts, 
To cheer me in these distant skies. 





Oh! be thou happy! may the hours, 
Go round thee but in change of bliss; 
And a bright future yet be ours, 


To pay a parting such as this. 
APE AE ETT A OEY RE ELE SPY LE ae 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. = 

The following:— “On my Sister’s Birth Day.”—Song, “Through England's 
Bowers,” C.D, and Jemima, cannot be inserted. 

Concerning Life and its Uncertainties, we are unable to form a determination. The 
metre is so irregular, as to violate all rule: and though lofty genius disdains the 
trammels of art, yet we are of such earthly origin, as to require adherence to its 
rules. Perhaps X would revise it at his leisure. 

*‘ Female Affection ;” and, “‘The Fatal Rock,” are under consideration. 

*‘ Parisian Chit-Chat,” in our next. 

* The Bride’s Farewell,” will meet early insertion. 

We duly received Mrs, Carey’s communication, and, wishing well to the Infant 
Institution for which she pleads, have, as requested, inserted her little Poem. 

We have received the outline of ““The Widow,” a Tale; to which we shall be 
happy, in its more perfect state, to give insertion in our pages. Should the writer 
be still able to compress the story, we would suggest to him, that we wish no Tale 
to run through more than six or eight numbers. 


M. L. G. 
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